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LITRRATURGA. 


SIGHING NEVER CAN RAISE THE WIND. 


A of your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
asting the body and weakening the mind— 
Like a French vol-au-vent, ’tis a puff without food in it— 
Keep up your spirits, and keep down your wind. 
Life is a race ; we are all entered in for it ; 
Waste not your breath,—you’ll need all you can find ; 
Take your sighing to Lombard-street—who'll give you tin for it? 
Sighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind. 
ben a plague vd mee sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wi the body and weakening the mind. 
A puff of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
ighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind! 


bg Se we we sigh? Not for love ; there’s naught true in it ; 
right eyes will fade, and ripe lips will decay. 
Wealth will not come for it—health ?—it will ruin it ; 
Fame is so light, sighs will blow it away. 
Very much to my taste was that gay, old Democritus, 
Laughing and chaffing at all that befel— 
There’s no nostram from Holloway back to Hippocrates 
Like a laugh from the heart to set all right and well. 
Then a plague on your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wasting the body and weakening the mind. 
A puff of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
ighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind. 


Stretch out your arm—there is muscle and bone in it : 
Hearts that are brave make the world their own: 

From the pen to the plough there is work for each one in it. 
He that will labour may rise to a throne! 

Leave, then, to women such airs—it is wrongful 

eu: man, a a oat aes blow himself ~ 
voyage your lungs for a strong ; 
Tho car dish omigne you ply mantel end cheek. 
miWasting the body at 
Wi the body and 
A of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
Gidaiig, beliors'en, will never rains the wind. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DELHI. 


Two hundred years before the of Troy, a terrible war was 
India. The war of the Mahabharata was 





—I never kuew good of it ; 
the mind. 


pi over the snows of the Himalayas. An equally 
fate awaited the object of contention, for a sudden rise of the Gan- 
= gy me what was at that time the paramount city in Northern 


hearted by the deaths of so many friends and kinsmen, their leaders perish- 
Si mieerebly in igrimages 


According to a somewhat doubtful tradition, the next capital was | loped 


Indraprest’ha, or t, founded by Yundishetira, on the right bank of 
the Jumna. There is no doubt, however, that this was a place of some im- 


more is known than what he himself has thus handed down to posterity. 


pal, the founder of the Tuor dynasty, restored Indraprest’” 
pre-eminence, though he appears to have changed its name to Delhi. The 
original and real significance of this designation are veiled in obscurity. 
One ingenious etymologist mentions Delip, or Delipa, who lived previ- 

ahabharata. Ferishta talks of Delhu, a prince of many vir- 
tues, who was deposed by Phoor, Rajah of Kumaon—the Porus of clas- 
sical writers. A still more fanciful interpreter has discovered in the word 
an allusion to the fable touching the Kheel, or iron pillar of the Pandas, 
the of which was supposed to be placed in Hell. An in- 
fidel prince of the Tuar line, unconvinced of the trath of the ancient say- 
ing, caused its foundations te be laid bare to a great depth, when sud- 
denly “ blood up from the earth’s centre, and the pillar became 
A pertinent objection, however, has been made to this 
theory, that the word on which so much stress is laid happens to be of 
Persian rather than of Sanscrit ‘origin, and consequently could hardly 
have been applied to an Indian city that was in a flourishing condition 
some centuries before the first invasion of the Mabommedans. But pass- 
ing over these old wives’ fables, wc begin to tread on surer ground when 
we arrive at the epoch of Mahmood of Ghazni. It is evident that the 
Rajah of Delhi was at that time a personage of considerable influence, for 
Fersishta cularly mentions him as having joined a confederacy of 
Hindoo princes to Mahmood’s third invasion of India in 1008. In 
his fo incursion that fanatical conqueror, after the capture of Tah- 
nesur, which was under the Raja’s protection, “ was desirous of proceed- 
ing to Delhi.”” But his nobles told him it would be impossible to keep 
possession of it, till he had rendered Mooltan a province of his own go- 
vernment, and secured himself, from all apprehension of Arundpal, “Raja 





| 


| connexion with Kutub 


duced Ajmere, and then returned to his native country, leaving his lieu- 
tenant Eibuk to achieve the work of conquest, which was accomplished 
by the capture of Delhi, Coel, and Meerut. This remarkable man was a 

urkoman slave, purchased by the Ghoran ruler, and named by him 
Eibuk, because of his having a little finger broken. On the assassina- 
tion of his sovereign, Eibuk declared himself independent by the title of 
Sultan Kutub-ul-deen, or the “ Polestar of the Faithful.” With him 
commenced in 1206, the Ghorian, or first Tartar dynasty, and it was in 
allusion to his origin that Hindoo writers have delighted to affirm that 
“the empire of Delhi was founded by a slave.” A slave, his own brother- 
in-law, also succeeded him in 1210, for hisson Aram was too feeble to 
rule a nation of warriors. Though a slave, Shums-ul-deen Altumsh was 


| descended from a noble family in Toorkistan, and, like Joseph, had been 


sold into captivity by his brethren out of envy. After various singular 
adventures, he was purchased by Kootub for 50,000 pieces of silver, and 
subsequently raised to the highest offices. Shums-ul-deen governed with 
a vigorous hand, and compelled nearly the whole of Hindostan Proper 
to acknowledge his supremacy. His name is further immortalized in 
inar, a remarkable pillar near Delhi, two hun- 
dred and forty-two feet in height. On his death in 1236, he was suc- 
ceeded for a few months by his son Kookn-ul-deen, a sensual prince, and 
therefore deposed in favour of his sister, the Sultana Regia. This prine- 
ess, says Ferishta, had no other fault than that of being a woman, which 
in her case seems to be a fatal one. She is described as being a fluent 
reader cf the Koran, a rare event with her sex, and a high merit even in 
men. She was also a just and able ruler until she became fascinated by an 
Abyssinian slave, her master of the horse, whom she raised to the highest 
dignity of the state. As a natural result, the nobles deemed themselves 
injured and insulted, and under the leadership of Altuma—himself a 
Toorkoman slave—broke out into open revolt. 

In the battle that ensued the favourite was slain, and the Sultana made 
prisoner. But her conqueror soon became her captive, and —— es- 
poused her cause. The nobles, indignant at his treachery, put both him- 
self and his bride to death, and placed her brother Beiram on the throne. 
His reign was brief, for having endeavoured to rid himself of the chiefs 
to whom he owed his elevation, he was two years afterwards thrown into 
prison, and then deprived of life. The next king of Delhi was Alla-ul- 
deen Masand, son of Rookn-ul-deen, and an inheritor of his father’s 
vices. After a cruel and licentious reign of five years, ently trou- 
bled by eruptions of the Mogul hordes, he also was di and put to 
death. The throne then reverted to a grandson of Shums-ul-deens 
Atamsh, by name Nasir-ul-deen Mahmood, whose disposition and habits. 
were rather those of a literary student than a monarch. He affected to 
regard himself as only the steward of the public revenues, and su 
himself almost exclusively uy copying the Koran. He had 
wife, who performed all the la of household without the 
a single female servant. Nasir-ul-deen, , was fortunate in 
Wuzeer, Gheias-ul-deen Bulbun, another Toorkoman slave, 
the disputed supremacy of Delhi, and surrounded the court 
pomp and circumstance of Oriental perants. On one occasion, 

Wuazeer 





33 
firs 


a Persian ambassador was expected, went out to mee 

at the head of 50,000 foreign horse in the kin, 7 
and 3,000 of fireworks. At that time was the asylum of 
twenty-five fugitive princes, who had been of their territo- 


ries by the wild hordes of Ghenghiz Khan. e taste for 
displayed by Gheias-ul-deen during his wazeerat, was still 
on his accession to the regal power in 1266. 


“ His state elephants were covered with purple and gold trappings. 
His horse guards, consisting of 1,000 Tartars, appeared in glittering ar- 
mour, mounted on the finest steeds of Persia Arabia, with silver bits 
and housing of rich embroidery. Five hundred chosen foot in rich live- 
ries, with drawn swords, preceded him, proclaiming his approach and 
clearing the way. His nobles followed according to their rank, with 
their various equipages and attendants.” 

Like Francis I. of France, Gheias-ul-deen was fortunate in becoming 
the patron of poets and historians, driven by the troubles of the times 
from their native states, and who have eo ae in jaan 
high flown panegyrics. It does not appear, however, that his sagacity at 
all merived Gash enthuslentie laudation. Having been immoderately ad- 
dicted to wine in his youth, he en prohibited its use under se- 
vere penalties. He also excluded Hindoos from holding office, and 
enacted game laws of great stringency. In c mence of the harsh- 
ness of his administration there were frequent rebellions, which were pu- 
nished with terrible severity. His reign lasted twenty years, during 
which Delhi enjoyed an eminent degree of ty and importance. 
He also built the small towers of Ghelaspoor Murzagbun, the ruins 
of which are familiar to all who have resided at Delbi. His successor 
was his son Keihobad, a licentious MP gs oe , and a mere tool in 
the of his Wuazeer Nizam-ul-deen, by w nstigation he invited 
the principal men of the Mogul settlers to a banquet, at which they were 
ruthlessly murdered. He afterwards turned his Wuzeer’s counsels to 
such purpose that he caused him to be poisoned, but was himself 
a ted after reigning only two years. 

The Khiljee, or second Tartar dynasty, now commenced in the person 
of Jelal-ul-deen Khiljee, who also had been aslave. This old man, for 
he was 70 years of age, op his accession to the kingly power by 
putting to death the son of his predecessor ; but with that exception 
Sowell himself just and merciful. He is best known, however, to Mo- 
hammedan writers as baving changed the colour of the royal umbrella 
from red to white. He also removed the residence to Kelokree, 
which he enclosed with a wall, and beauti with gardens and terraces 
along the banks of the river. In the seventh of his reign he was 


a 
i 





Again, on his seventh e tion, Mahmood having marched 
—— Mathura, “ and entered it with little opposition from the 

the Raja of Delhi, to whom it belonged, gave it up to plunder.” Some 
years later, in 1043, we read that “ the Raja of Debly, in conjunction 

ith other Rajas, re-took Hansi, Tabnesur, and their dependencies, from 
the governors to whom Mahmood had entrusted them.” They then pro- 
ceeded against Nagrakote, when the Delhi Raja pretended that the 
great idol of N ote, which had been destroyed by the Mussulmans, 
had appeared to him in a dream of the night, and promised to meet him 
in the temple. The ramour of this vision naturally brought a host of 
zealots to the Raja’s camp, and the prediction, as usual, fulfilled itself. 

The last of the Hindoo princes was the Raja Pithora, or Pirthi Raj, ren- 
dered famous by the gratitude of his favourite bard. Pirthi Raja was, 
strict ing, the head of the Chohans of Ajmere, but being adopted 
by his grandfather, So Git Ge Semen Det, bo united these two 
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;| war he was bold and vigo 








, hired by his own ne , Ala-ul-deen Khiljee, 
who then ascended the throne without opposition. 

The commencement of this reign was as glorious as the latter part was 
the reverse. One of his generals, after a successful invasion of the Carna- 
tic, is said to have brought back 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, many chests 
of pearls and jewels, and one hundred millions sterlin, et How- 
ever this may be, Guzerat was Fae ne and § the Moguls 
were defeated on several occasions. His prowess, it must be admitted, 
was tarnished Lo cruelty, for the common men among his prisoners 
were butchered in cold blood, while the chiefs were trampled to death by 
elephants. He was guilty of a yet greater atrocity than this. In a mo- 
ment of jealousy he discharged all the Mogul converts from his service, 
and when some of them, in despair, conepired against him, he ordered the 
whole of them, 15,000 in number, to be massacred, and their wives and 
children sold into slavery. Towards the close of his reign, his arms ex- 
perienced many reverses, which coupled with his habi intemperance, 
accelerated his death, after twenty-two years enjoyment of the royal title. 
His son and suecessor, Mobarak Khiljee, was as crue! and licentious as him- 
self, though one of bis first acts was the release of 17,000 
rous, recovered the revolted provinces of Gu- 
he was dissolute and effemi- 


zerat and the Deccan ; but in time of 
the nobility dancing and singing, 


nate, and went about to the houses 


and attired as a female actress. He was assassinated in the year 1321 by 


his favourite, Khosreo Khan, a converted Hindoo, who destroyed every 
member of the royal family, but was himself speedily overcome and put 
to death by Ghazee Khan Toghlagh, governor of the Punjab. 
In the absence of any lawful heir to the throne, Ghazee Khan was un- 
ly proclaimed Sultan by the title of Gheias-ul-deen Toghlagh. 
He thus became the founder of the third Tartar dynasty, and constructed 
the castle or fortified town of Toghlaghabad, the ruins of which form one 
of the most interesting objects in the panorama of desolation viewed from 
the summit of the Kutab Minar. Gheias-ul-deen was likewise a warrior ; 
and it was after his return from Tirhoot that he was killed by a wooden 
pavillion—erected by his son, Juna Kban—falling in and crashing him. 
Though generally suspected of cade, Juna Khan encountered no ope 
position in assuming the title of Sultan Mohammed Toghlagh. This prince 
affords a memorable example of the insufficiency of great abilities to 
achieve success, unless tempered and guided by judgment. He is repre- 
sented as a munificent, devout, accomplished, and enterprising monarch, 
but unstable in purpose and visionary in counsel. Having bought offa 
horde of Moguls, at a prince which drained his exchequer, he invaded 
China with an army of 100,000 men, in order to recruit his finances, He 
lost his army in the snows of the mountains, and then equally in vain at- 
tempted to refill his treasury by issuing copper tokens which completed 
the ruin of his credit. Not content with the inhabitants of 
Canonj, he would surround extensive tracts of country with armed men, 
and narrowing the circle by de; , would put to the sword every living 
soul found within. In one of his expeditions he lost a tooth, which he 
buried with great solemnity, and erected a monument to its memory. 
Soon afterwards, on the impulse of a mere caprice, he removed the seat of 





them to return only that he might a second time — them to his 
new capital ; in the words of Ferishta, “ leaving the noble metropolis of 
Debly a resort for owls and a dwelling place for the beasts of the desert.”’ 
And it was truly a noble city, if we may credit the report of John Batuta, 
a native of Tangiers, who travelled through Hindostan near the middle 
of the fourteenth century. “We eo ed,”’ he says, “from Masud 
‘Abad till we came to Delhi, the <— of the empire. It is a most magni- 
ficent city, combining at once both beauty and strength. Its wal 

such as have no equal in the world, This is the test city of Hindo- 
stan, and indeed of all Islamism in the East. Stn 

cities, which becoming contiguous have formed one. The thickness of its 
walls is eleven cubits.’ T four towns were Seree, founded by Ala- 


recent engagements when the 
of British guns were amg | y the 

afterwards Timour cruelly slaughtered prisoners to the number of 
100,000, because wy Reade yom to have expressed some exultation 
at the approach of ‘sarmy. He then crossed the Jumna with 
the whole of his forces, and encam: on the same ground as that now 
cconpien ot the army of retribution. A hard-fought battle ensued, in 
which the Tartars were victorious, and in the course of the following 
night Mahommed Togh and his vizier Mulloo Khan fled to Guzerat. 
A deputation of the principal inhabitants came out on the morrow to ten- 
der their submission to ueror, and were pardon and 
protection. At night Timour celebrated his triumph by the customary 
debauch, and in the flowery | of Sherif-ul-ali Yeydee—* the tree 
of pleasure was forthwith ~ in the garden of enjoyment. The brains 
of delight and pleasure were perfumed with the sweet odour of musk- 
smelling wine. From the splendour of, the royal cup the festive meeting 
was li vane ee oe and ease of heart. A festive pecting 
opener of the the creator of ier ; and Sabib es 
shed the light of his countenance on the of the princes, 

and pillars of state.” But while Timour and his chief officers were revel- 
mens making merry, his barbarous soldiers had come into collision 
with the inhabitants of the city, and a general massacre ensued. 


“ A great many of the infidels set fire to their own household property 
and burned themselves, together with their wives and children. Then 
the soldiers, notwithstanding the Hindoos opposed them with cou- 


he | rage and resolution, stretched forth the hand of power and violence in 
nobles ordered 


quest of plunder and spoil. At this crisis the 
to be shut, that the army now outside might noi enter, nor any great 
amount of harm be done. But on this night (Thursday), about 15,000 
troops were in the fort, and out the whole night they continued 
to plunder, and to set on fire the of the people, to feed the 
flames. In some places the Guaches (Hindoos), with great resolution 
stood on the defensive, and blood and slaughter ensued. Early in the 
morsing, when from the inroad of the King of the Stars the property of 
the Hindoo night was a plundered (that is, when darkness was 
dispelled by the rising sun), all the army entered the city, and a great 
noise was created thereby. On that Friday, the 17th day of the month, 
many of the Mabullas in Jahanpanah were publicly plundered. On Sa- 
turday, the 18th, the same state of riot continued ; and every man of the 
army took captive about 150 persons, men and women, and brought 
them out of the city, so that to the meanest man belonging to the army 
not less than twenty persons became captive. And the other plunder 
and spoil consisted of various kinds of jewels and pearls, and particularly 
rubies and diamonds, various kinds of valuable cloths, various kinds of 
costly things, vessels of gold and silver, and money without count, on 
wh was the impression of Ale-ul-deen Khiljec. ne peo way 
this money and the other property was so great as narra’ 

is tgp Une Ooms Aad amongst the spoil there were female slaves 
who wore bracelets on their arms and ornaments on their legs—the very 


the gates 


In | toes of whose feet were adorned with rings ——————_ Respecting 


medici simples, and aromatics, no one now enquire 
ss On Sunda s the 16th day of the month, they turned their attention 
to old Delhi (Shabpoor), whither many of the Hindoo infidels had fied. 





These being collected in the Jama Musjid, were prepared for battle and 
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slaughter. Ameer Shah Malik, and Alee Sultan Tovachee, having taken 
with him five hundred tried warriors, went towards it, and with the 
stroke of the infidel slaughtering-sword sent them all to hell; and the 
heaps of the heads of the Hindoos reached to heaven, and their bodies be- 
came a prey to beasts and birds. Thus, on the day above mentioned, all 
old Delhi was plundered, and the inhabitants who remained alive were 
made captive. Several days successively were they occupied in bringing 
the captives out of the city, and each ameer obtained possession of a 
crowd of slaves. Amongst them were some thousands of tradesmen and 
artizans ; and concerning these the royal order was issued that some of 
them should be distributed amongst those princes and nobles who had 
attended on the royal person, and had not entered into the city ; and also 
some amongst those princes and nobles who had been appointed to differ- 
ent stations without the city. And as the pious resolve of his Highness, 
Sah 'b Kiran, eoouiing to the proverb—that the resolve of a good Mus- 
suln an is better than his actions, had written on the tablets o' his heart 
that he should erect a Jama Musgjid of cut stone in his capital of Samar- 
cand; the royal order was issued that all the stone cutters should be 
kept for the king’s particular use. * * With good fortune and pros- 
perity Sahib Kiran remained fifteen days at Delhi, and the beams from 
the crescent of his victorious standard were removing the rust from the 
looking-glass of the sun and moon, and the excellencies of his govern- 
ment and bis victories were such as to have created envy in the souls of 
Jumsheed and Alexander had they been alive,’”’* 

The pious savage, before he “ turned his attention to the other pro- 
vinces of Hindostan, for the sake of the destruction and extirpation of 
other infidels,” repaired to the mosque at Feerozabad, and “uttered to 
God the prayer of two inclinations, with perfect sincerity and humility ; 
and thanked God for his mercies, which were beyond the bounds of con- 
ception.” From the —- of Timour until the advent of the Afghan 
Baber, the —— of Delhi was restricted to a very narrow territory 
around the walls, Two dynasties in succession occupied the powerless 
throne—the former known as that of the Synds, the latter as that of Lodi. 
It was in the year 1525 that the ow < Paneeput laid Hindostan at 
the feet of the Caubul conqueror, who ted of being sixth in descent 
from the terrible Timour. Through one of those singular misapprehen- 
sions with which history abounds, r and his descendants have been 
famous throughout the world, under the title of the Great Hoge. There 
was probably not a single drop of Mogul blood in his veins. The Moguls 
were @ but ferocious tribe of barbarians, who marched in the van 
of the desolating hordes of Genghiz Khan, and by their horrible craelties 
spread such a terror of their name, that the trembling natives of Hindos- 
tan applied the term to all invading hosts that arrived from the north- 
west ; in the same manner as they now call all white nations Feringhees. 
It is thus that the early European traders were taught to regard the King 
of Delhi as the Great Mogul, the only designation by which the last Asi- 
atic dynasty has been known to Edropeans. Baber himself died at Agra 
in 1530, for the city had now become the seat of government. His sen 
Humagoon suffered a series of misfortunes which terminated in his flight 
into Persia. During his exile, three usurpers successively held the su- 

title, and one of them, Selim Shah of Chunar, built the fort of 
Betim: ur at Delhi. Huamagoon was eventually restored, but meeting 
soon wards with an accidental death, was succeeded by the Great 
Akhber in 1556. 

This able monarch resided principally at Agra, where he built the pre- 
sent fort : he also erected a tomb to his father in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. He is more justly celebrated for having organised a postal sys- 
tem throughout his vast dominions. At every ten miles there was a 
station-house, with an establishment of two horses, and a certain number 
of running footmen. The distance of one hundred miles was gone over 
in twenty-four hours, and the 500 miles from Agra to Ahmadabad, were 
accomplished in five days, He had never fewer than 4,000 runners in his 
Be besides 12,000 horses, 1000 camels, And from 5,000 to 6,000 elephants, 

¢ was also desirous of maintaining one thousand huating leapanto ; but 
it is said that some mysterious disease carried them off whenever they 
exceeded the number of nine hundred. 

His son Selim, who succeeded him in 1605, chan 
hangeer, or Conqueror of the World, but took no 


In the early part of his reign he was mild and benevolent; but, after 
rebellion of his son Khosroo, he impaled in a row sevea 

hundred of his partisans. It was in his time that the first Eng- 
lish envoy appeared at the court of the Great Mogul. Sir Thomas Roe, 
in his narrative of what he saw and did on that memorable occasion, 


his name to Je- 
to merit the ap- 


dwells at great length on the meanness and cupidity of the prince-royal 
and the chief nobles, nst vey hel oy EL et - 
tinual warfare. Of 


i he merely remarks that “it is an ancient city, 
and the seat of the Mogul’s ancestors, but ” Sir Thomas’s anti- 


juarian very limited, for he quietly states that the 
was erec by Alexander the Grent. )§ the following 
Jehan, peperarnan of old Delhi does not seem to 
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Shahjehanabad. This was 
may be ed from Bernier’s lengthened and, perhaps, highly 
daiplon Toveraler is more calm and prosaic. 
« eee SN 6 ent Cie) nt San 
is nothing but a single wall that makes the separation. the houses 
of particular men consist of great enclosures, in the midst whereof is the 
ray for The of the Lords dofnot live in the city, 

t have their houses without, for the conveniency of the water. As you 
enter into Jehanabad from Dehly, you meet with a long and broad street. 
on each side whereof are vaults where the merchants keep shops, being 
only — at the top. This street ends in the great piazza before 
the king’s house ; and there is another very fair and | street, that 
runs towards another gate of the same palace, in which live the great 
merchants that keep no shops. The king’s palace takes up above half a 
league circuit. The walls are of fair cut stone with battlements. The 
moats are full of water, paved with freestone. The great gate of the pa- 
Jace has nothing in it of magnificence ; no more than the first court, into 
which the great Lords may enter upon their elephants.” 

He then gives a description of the interior of the palace too long to 
transeribe, but which contrast strangely with Bishop Heber’s account. 





The bishop had no opportunity of beholding Pp k throne, valued 
by Tavernier, himself a jeweller, at six and a-half millions sterling. It 
was 80 called, because the was sur ted a k with 





his tail spread as all of saphirs and other proper coloured 
stones ; the body is of beaten gold, which is enchased with several jewels ; 
and a great ruby upon his breast, at which hangs a pearl that weighs 
sixty carats. On each side of the peacock stand two nosegays as high as 
oe consisting of several sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enam- 
e 


It is too well known to need repetition, how the unfortunate Shah 
Jehan was deposed by his heartless, calculating son, Aurungzebe. That 
prince, who has enjoyed a meretricious fame, was first proclaimed Em 
ror in Delhi, which once more beeame the capital of the empire. After 
his death in 1707, the power he had so laboriously built up rapidly 
crumbled away. Ouly thirty years later, the Mabrattas, under Baj 
Rao Peishwar appeared at the very gates of Delhi, and plundered and 
barnt the suburbs. In 1739, a more grievous affliction overtook the im- 
—_ A shepherd of Khorassan had risen, from being a reckless 

ter to the throne of Central Asia, by the title of Nadir Shah. A 
messenger whom he had despatched to the court of Delhi having been 
murdered by some of the hill tribes above Peshawar, he peremptorily 
demanded redress from the Emperor. His remonstrances being treated 
with cool indifference, he suddenly poured down into the plains of Hin- 
doostan, and defeated Mahommed Shah in a pitched battle near Kurnul. 
The ill-fated monarch repaired to the camp of the victor, by whom he 
was kindly received ; and a few days afterwards they set out together 
for Delhi. At first, the Persian soldiers of Nadir Shah preserved the 
strictest discipline, and abstained alike from injury and insult. But a re- 
port having gone forth at night that Nadir was assassinated, the treacher- 
ous inhabitants rose upon the unsuspecting soldiery and murdered 700 of 
them. The retaliation was wpe Ae severe, but for a time Nadir en- 
deavoured to appease the fury of his followers, until one of his chiefs was 
shot dead by his side. He then gave free reins to vengeance, and for se- 
veral hours the Persian soldiers raged like maniacs through the city. 

houses were set on fire, still more were gutted, and thousands of 
bodies encumbered the streets. According to the lowest compu- 
tation, 8.000 of the citizens were killed, but there is reason to belicve 
that 30,000 would be the truer estimate. Fraser, indeed, who lived in 


* This curious account is taken from the Zaflernamah of Sherif-ul-Ali Ze 
translated by the late Mr. Cargill, President of the Delhi College, and published 
the Archwological Society of Delhi, January, 1853. 














the times of which he was <i speaks of as many as 120,000 having 
been put to death. He also affirms that at least 10,600 women threw 
themselves into wells to avoid a worse fate than death, and that 80,000 
Hindoos perished in addition to the foregoing during this Persian inva- 
sion. Even when the work of slaughter was stayed, torture was employed 
to extort confessions as to the concealment of treasure. Many persons of 
eminence were severely beaten until they ransomed themselves, and out- 
rages of al) kinds were trated with impunity. In short, “ sleep and 
rest forsook the city. In every chamber and house was heard the cry of 
affliction. It was before a general massacre, but now the murder of indi- 
viduals.” For nearly two months did this dreadful misrule prevail, and 
when Nadir Shah took his final departure, it was because there was no- 
thing left to plunder. He carried off with him between eight or nine 
millions sterling in coin, several millions worth of gold and silver plate, 
the throne, vast quantities of jewels, precious stuffs, and costly 
furniture, and a long train of horses, camels, and elephants. A eort of 
stupor settled down upon the wretched inhabitants, from which they were 
hardly roused by the necessity of providing their daily food for their 
wives and children. Again, in 1756, the imperial city became a prey to 
the fierce Afghan levies of Ahmed Shah Abdallee ; and four years 
wards it was plundered by the Mabrattas under Sedasheo Rao, “ the Ba- 
hao.” In 1761, Shah Allam IL ascended the throne, and, in an evil hour, 
declared himself the — of the British. In 1765, he was glad to ob- 
tain peace at the cost of his territory, and to accept a pension of £260,000 
a-year, together with some landed estates and other advantages. 
with the usual fickleness of the Oriental character, he seized upon the first 
opportunity to repudiate this treaty, and to throw himself into the hands 
or the Mahrattas, who failed to protect him even against the Rohillas. A 
fierce chieftain of that warlike me named Gholaum Kandir Khan, 
made himself master of the city, an after heaping all manner of insult 
on the hapless Emperor, thrust out his eyes with his own dagger. He him- 
self ere long received as little mercy from Madhajee Scindiah, who caused 
his ears, eyes, nose, hands, and feet to be cut off while he was still alive. 
Mahratta or Rohilla, it made but little difference to the blind monarch, 
who must have hailed, with mingled shame and delight, the victorious en- 
try of the British under Ge Lake, in 1808, the defeat of the 
French officers in Scindiah’s service. This was on the 12th of Septem- 
ber ; but on the 8th of October, Delhi narrowly escaped being surprised 
by Holkar, who suddenly a before the walls with upwards of a 
hundred guns, and perhaps 70,000 men. The British garrison consisted 
of about 800 sepoys, with eleven guns, in addition to a small force of irre- 
gulars, horse and foot, who either deserted or fled at the approach of the 
enemy. Colonel Ochterlony was the Resident ; but the military com- 
mand was vested in Colonel Burn, and nobly did he acquit himself of his 
arduous duty. On the ninth day of the siege, after delivering a murder- 
ous assault, Holkar was compelled to withdraw with disgrace and loss. 
At that time the walls were in such disrepair that they crumbled under 
the concussion of the guns that were mounted on them. Since then, how- 
ever, they have been considerably strengthened, and could scarcely be 
breached without heavy artillery. It is probable, indeed, that if a battery 
could be opened upon the palace walls from the opposite side of the river, 
an early success might be obtained ; but this could only be done before 
the rains had swelled the volume of waters. 

Previous to the present insurrection, the King of Delhi was in the re- 
ceipt of an annual peasion amounting to £150,000, and the use of the pa- 
lace or fort, over the 12,000 inmates of which he eo the part of a 
sovereign, excepting that he had no power to take life. From a mistaken 
delicacy, and partly, perhaps, from an overweening confidence in our own 
power, he was permitted to retain the title of King ; but that privilege 
would in any case bave expired with the present occupant of that unreal 


throne and shadowy dignity. Whether of his own accord, or reluctantly 


——s to a pressure he could not resist, the mock king has now sealed 
the 
his seat in the hall of audience ; and—in the words of the Persian poet, 
quoted by Bishop Heber—the spider shall hang her tapestry in the palace 
of the Caesars. 

—_—S— 


JAMAICAN HORSES. 
To the Editor of the Sporting Magazine. 


Sir,—Hearing yesterday, by the merest chance, that it was reported to 
Indian 
hasten to forward 


be the intention of her ap ot pe Government to get horses for 
war from Jamaica—than which nothing can be more wise—1 
7 the following paper, recently written for another p 
t contains information which will be very valuable to her 
vice. My only fear is that, it in at 
be able to supply any great de —Faithfully yours, 

19th, 1857. Epwaxp Currry, (Late of Jamaica.) 


Although I do not take personal interest in, or profess any know 
horse racing, permit me to offer a few observations, which 
perce dpe = fond, have this taste 
least interest them. 


be true, Jamaica will not at once 


a 


f 


sojourn there, I have recently returned from Ja- 
was always obliged to keep a stud of five or six carriage 
saddle horses, besides trave' mules ; and having had a very ex- 

coachman, or groom, and never stinting corn or I 


on in which I ot ape my stud. My observations will, 
a ps to horses in Jam and the tropics, 


with them on the turf. The stock is, for the most part, of hi 
» im from Great Britain, during the palmier days of 
Indies. any em the 
erys, a igates, 
” the “ Welcomes,” &c., &e., ke. ; 
Gilnock, Giddy Hall, Emmaus, Marlborough, 
and the Davis's, &c., &c. 


for fine stock, and many a horse pen (that is what we should call a horse- 


breeding farm in England) is converted into a horned cattle breeding pen, 


or oo entirely abandoned for breeding 


purposes. 
general run of better horses very rarely reach to the standard of 
height of English horses, very few measuring 16 hands or upwards, 15, 
standard height. Another defect, at least 


2 or 3 being about the gen 
to the eye, is the almost universal falling off in the hind quarters ; a horse 
well rounded, and not “ og ote ge being a great rarity. I may 
mention that out of twelve horses I had during the 17 years’ sojourn, 
though I always beught the best, only two were well rouaded behind— 
- a gelding which was poisoned by its eating the green Cashaw seed ; 


ra mare, from which I should certainly have bred, but that 


a “d—l-me-care” nigger-lad ran her chest against a cart-shaft, which, 
penetrating, killed her. 
are generally well made, light and h . and would not fail to at- 


tract attention and admiration even in our Hyde Park. They are ex- 
tremely docile, free from vice, very courageous and high-spirited, endur- 
kind 
over 


ing, and fleet. 

As to doeftity, I may mention that one negro-lad I had, being v 
to, and fond of, all animals, a Van-Amburgh-like con 
my stud, so that they would obey his oral commands with all the prom 
titude of a pet dog, going or coming, changing from a wrong to a 
stall, and so forth, upon 
stood every word he uttered. Again, I had one ver 
“ Bruce,” as high-spirited as a horse need be, and his 
vented a way 
riage, myself occupying the box-seat, and we descended a sharpish bill, 
on a narrow road, with an almost perpendicular hill on one side, and 
cipitous ipice on the other, and came to a gully which hea’ 
had much cut away, and across which a temporary very narrow fli 
had been effected. By some accident, or stiffness in the harness, or some 


rains 


fault of the “ near” horse, “ Bruce,” the “ off” horse, had got his fore-feet 
off the track, and in another step would have descended (he could have 


lily, and the carri- 


safely done so, so far as he was concerned) into the 
age would of course have followed him with a fi 1 upset and crash. 
The coachman of course held in the reins, and my voice stopped “ Bruce” 
at once, dead ; and there he maintained his position as cool and unterri- 
fied as though nothing was the matter, till I got down, let the ladies out, 
and went to his head ; while the coachman got down, took out the “ near’ 
horse first, and then unpoled, and untraced “ Brace,” and by main force 





(and he was a very powerful tall negro) backed the carriage on to the 


But, the usual 


doom of his dynasty. The last of the Mogul monarchs has taken 


, thinking 
y’s Ser- | hi 


and knowledge, and which may at 


grass, uired 
one of the best horse masters in fhe Island from 


occasionally exports racers to other West Indian islands and 
the continent of South America, which generally beat all opponents com- 


« yy oy the “Slap Bangs,” the 
‘J. D's,” the “Javelins,” the 

or the celebrated pens of 
Brumelia, Kendal, B. Scott, 
; and as much care and attention was (and still 
is to a certain extent) spent, as in English breeders’ farms, or the train- 
ing stables ; now, unfortunately, “hard times’”’ have curtailed the demand 


ond this one eyesore, however, the horses 
andsome. 


t 
talking to them, just as though they under- 
favourite horse, 
ility alone pre- 
serious accident in all probability. I had ladies in the car- 


pre- | done nearly the same (taki 
ing-up 


a 





| ther to d d on the opposite side, I di my coachman to drive 

on, and wait for me at the foot of the latter. When I overtook the car- 
riage, I found my black coachman, vely-speaking, pale with fear 
(it is singular how you can detect in the black skin these emotions or the 
similitude of the pallor of sickness.) The whole of “Joe's” 4 
blinkers, bit, and all, had dropped down ; but “Joe” at the coachman’s 
gentle, “whoa,” had obediently et at once! Most horses, espe- 
cially English, thus denuded, would, fright or otherwise, have im- 
mediately“ bolted,” and broken carriage, harness, and perhaps the coach- 
man’s neck, toatoms. This, sir, was a young horse, which I had not had 
more than three months out of the “ pen” or the breaker’s hands; and 
well > coachman have turned pale, for he at the moment told me 
that he , just before he came into my employ, seen a similar accident 
happen to the head-gear, when a young horse was in a break-gig, and the 
gig ve utterly destroyed, and the breaking-groom frightfully mangled, 
killed on the spot. 

I mention these instances by way of anecdote ; but they are of every 
day’s occurrence ; whereas I really do not know or remember hearing of 
a single instance of one act of viciousness, except in the case of one or 
two blood English breeding stallions. 

Some males are vicious beyond a doubt, but they are too generally left 
to the use of the negro, and are too often treated by them with the great- 
est brutality. It would horrify the spirit of a Martin to see what takes 
place, or hear of what might be told in reference to them. The cudgel is 

driving machine. An anecdote is current, enough of a ludi- 
crous nature, though still showing how mules are sometimes treated by 
the negroes. A boy was sent to market, and three pence given him to 
ve its worth in corn to the mule, while he was marketing. The boy 
eae Comers and when he re-mounted, the mule became “ man- 
nish” and “ trickified,” and wished to return straight home again, and 
turned round and round, always wishing to bolt homewards. At last the 
boy was heard in conversation with the mule, muttering “ You won’t go? 
ou won’t go? I bet you I make [2s Busha give me trepance fe 
~ Pi phy? I bet you trepance I make you go.”’ Whack went the 
c 1 over right side of head—whack again on i left ; in, again and 
om went the one spur into the brute’s side, and, whack and whack 
again went the cudgel ; and fairly, as brutally, mastered, the mule 
ceeded on his errand. The boy won his wager, pocketed the 3d., and the 
mule lost his corn! 

But another nature of brutality to mules has existed, which I heard of 
soon after my arrival in the island, but which I scarcely credited until I 
actually myself saw an instance of it. I saw it with ii ion, and was 
almost inclined (notwithstanding my status in the ) to lay violent 
hands on the perpetrator, had he not instantly obeyed my peremptory 
commands to undo what he had done. The t was, when “ him 
mule, him trickify for tooroo,” to put stones, pebbles, in his ears, and 
tie them in, and cudgel him on into obedience!! But the “ him trickify 
for tooroo,”’ is all caused, I verily believe, the brutal rough treat- 
ment the animals received in rearing, or after-life. Negroes when slaves 
were slaves, and somewhat treated as brutes. The poor mules were put 
to their use on errands and the like, and the negro made slaves of them, 
and domineered over them, in their turn. Yet, of the docility of mules I 
have the highest opinion. They are in natare playful as kittens. One I 
had would no sooner get into a grass-piece ( ) wherein were mares 
and their followers (young,) than it would immediately ingratiate itself 
with the young, romp most coaxingly and funnily with them, and lead 
them quite astray from the parent. Again—first premising that the ha- 
bit of travelling may generally be said to be with two horses attached 
to the carriage, two more following, a sumpter-mule the port- 
manteaus, @ secoud servant behind bringing up the rear of the caval- 
eade—they are very affectionate to their companion horses, or to their 
master or his servant. A friend of mine had at a certain “ stage” en roule 
* put to” a pair of borrowed horses, with his own pair, sampter, &c., fol- 
lewed. Something caused a detention on the road, und bis own horses 
strayed onwards. The “following” servant. who was hitherto leadin, 
the old mule “Sukey,” got off to render assistance to the carriage, 
no sooner was “ Sukey”’ out of hand. than she looked round for 
her companions, the horses of my friend. quietly walked on, sui 
the road as she went fora little way : when out of reach, off she 
6 or ee at last was found, 

, Wi jorses, in ard of a sugar estate, where horses and all 
had once or twice before ph oer 

Ihave also known a mule, which must have been bred 
in slavery times, so loving to its master. that in the yard, 
A sumpter mule, it would never, if it could help it, be a 

m. 


And the last male I bought, which was a “ wee’ 
that was dear to the man and his children from whom 
deared itself as almost a little pet dog would to all 
many, Sat wus 6 tunes veleed tee the same qualities 
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urance, courage, and spirit or “ pluck,” I must first 
to rivet your attention to the differences of climate, roads, &c., whi 
horses have to contend against in the in comparison to horses 
Europe. Throughout the whole year, in Jamaica, you have very seldom, 
in the lowlands, a temperature of less than 86 degs. F; t IN THE 
saps. While in the sun, under which they have to travel, I have ob- 
served the thermometer stand at 120 degs. at a cool place, one thousand 
feet and upwards above the sea level, and the roads are hilly, and 
always very bad, yet it is by no means rare to hear of a saddie-horse can- 
tering his or fi or fifty miles per diem, for three consecutive 
days. I have heard, trom a reliable source, of a horse taking its rider 
from Santa Cruz eS eee Cpe Sean, Saas 
of sixty miles more or less—between an earl ime, and the 
dinner hour, 7 P.M. ; and once, in case of sickness, I sent horse 
“Bruce,” already spoken of, from Healthful Hill to Kingston, a 

on him a careful servant of 

ght switch in his hand. He 


of thirty miles, to fetch a doctor, moantin 
performed tue thirty miles in less than three and a-half hours, and rested 


s 


lightish weight, without spur, and only a 


; did 
not linger on their way. Nor was “ Bruce” much the worse next day ; 
for on the third day he performed a similar express journey, almost 
within the same time, and was only slightly ailing for two or three days 
afterwards. How many European horses would do such feats, and on 
sach rough and hill-and-dale roads as those in Jamaica ? 

As to travelling as draught horses: J was one who took it very casi 
Every quarter my duties caused me to travel about 166 miles from home 
and back again, within about three weeks and a day. 
thirty miles, in ten or twelve or fourteen miles stages, as it might happen, 
with, at the outside, two hours rest, meantime on the road during 
day, always travelling between 7 A.M. and 6 P.M., or in the heat of 
day ; for the first three days completing, say, the first 100 miles. All 
horses would then get one clear day’s rest, say Monday ; on the follow- 
ing day, and perhaps the third and fourth 
be ridden by myself and servant five miles out and five miles home at 
night ; and on the fifth day, Friday say, we invariably started, and 
reached the distance of thirty-two miles. On the sixth day, Saturday, 
we proceeded sixteen miles yet further, resting all the Sunday ; and on 
the eighth day, Monday, we did the remaining 18 miles, completing the 
166 miles. We used to retrace our steps much in the same manner, 80 
that I reached my home on the Saturday week following. Miad you, I 
do not mention this as anything extraordinary in Jamaica, for I have 

r off sixty miles altogether from the whole 
journey) in the same time with one pair only of hired horses—carrying 
luggage and all—which were never kept or groomed as mine were, ex: 
cept while under my charge ; only that mine were never for one moment 
is ant eeun Miaami hades and tesotedand tench omen hee 
turned than when | left home. 

As to the speed of horses in Jamaica, I never tested it on the road ; 
for the roads are so bad, that you scarcely ever meet with more than a 
mile of road at a time, on which you caa fairly try speed. There are 
horses which will walk up and down steep hills, six miles in the hour, 
and five miles walking is by no means uncommon. Only once did I take 
note of my own horses in harness. From Kin to Spanish Town, 
thirteen miles, is almost a level road, bat for most part and 

hard 


i 





right track, and drew it across the gully. We then 
i Another 


though nothing had been amiss. horse, “ Joe,” deserves 


cular mention. I was on one of my usual quarterly travels, and came to | ten miautes, 


the 
Lacovia Bridge—a wooden bridge, and at that time very much ou: of re- | minutes without being pressed or 





| and rather dangerous for horses’ feet, and in every 
rred to cross it on foot ; and as there was a sharp hil 


Jed on, as 





sandy, with only about three miles of what may be termed 

bowl g road. On one occasion two of my horses took a heavy 
| Open carriage, holding four persons, including driver, in one hour and 
and returned same evening in one hour and twenty 
i trot. On another occasion 


breaking 
respect. I pre- | one of my horses took a hea’ -cart, with two persons, over the same 
1 to ascend, and | ground in fifty one ——>—agahine 
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for the test of speed we must go to the race-course. But as I said 
mm I am scarcely Steeer ef and a know-next-to-nothing about, racing. 
I however have been thoroughly well acquainted with those who rear, 
train, and race their horses (/ could refer to many, if fariher information 
were required), and I have always understood that of horses per 
mile-heats or per three-mile rou is not less than t of the Derby, 
Newmarket, wood, &c., &c. ; while ocular demonstration has shown 
me that the Jamaica race-courses are execrably bad as compared to those 
of England—sometimes only flat ; generally full of sharp hill and dells ; 
tly over what, at times other than racing days, are public roads, to 
made up for the occasion : sometimes over deep sandy mud or heavy 
loam in wet weather, or deep dry sand and dust, in dry ; Never over 
re smooth springy or sold turf, as in England. Again: in the low- } 
fonds (ie, very slightly above the sea level) the races “come off” at, 
or commence at about 2} or 3 P.M., probably as hot as mid-day: while | 
those in the higher lands, say 2,500 feet above sea level, as in Manchester | 
parish, are run right through the mid-day, although the temperature can- | 
not be lower than 110 degs. Fahrenheit. The sockies again are much 
against the speed of the horses, being nothing but mere boys, withoutjthe 
smallest pretension to skill or judgment, so necessary to “ save’’ a horse 
at the proper moments. ‘ ay 

Now, from all I have said, I infer that either from the climate, or in | 
the feed, or treatment of horses in Jamaica, they are, ceteris paribus, far 
superior to those of England ; and my wish is 90 to describe the treatment | 
of horses there, as to call forth the attention of trainers here, whether the 
latter may not improve on their present plan. I therefore proceed to | 
describe the ordinary mode of treatment of roadsters and racers in Ja- 
maica. ‘ 

The grooming of horses in Jamaica is, or ought to be, the same as it is 
in every well-regulated stable ; but the food ially, and the mode of 
feeding in one particular, differs from that of Eng To dis: of the 
mode of feeding at once, in Jamaica, experience has taught all persons 
that it is best to give the water before the horse has his corn, taking care 
on journeys that he is well cooled and dried in his coat by grooming and 

king about before he has had one drop. This, I believe, is totally re- 
versing matters with English fashion. he reason is, that it has often 
been found that corn first and water after gives the animal what they term, 
“ dry belly-ache” or spasmodic colic, and stranguary, which in two or 
three hours, if not checked by alkalis, such as wood-ash and water—or b 
laudanum, or exciting beverages, such as gin and water, and ale wi 
water and laudanum mixed—prove fatal. ithout diving into cause or 
effect, or the wisdom or folly of this arrangement, I only say the horses 
are accustomed to it, and it is the universal habit to give water first. 

Their substantial sustenance is Indian corn (Zea Mays) and green Gui- 
nea grass (Panicum jumentorum). 

The Indian corn is nominally of two kind—namely, “ country corn,” 
grown in the island, and only cured by exposure to the san’s-ra s; and 
“ American corn” (any corn of the same species which is artificially cured 
or dried, in order to ensure safety from decay, &c., during the voyage). I 
myself have used both kinds indiscriminately, just as they came to hand ; 
and provided the country corn was properly dried (which, if not attended 
to, or when slightly uncured, unless well mixed with salt, is highly dan- 
gerous, bursting and killing horses in three or four hours from the first 
symptoms,) and provided the American corn is free from weevils, I have 
found no difference between them, the one being as beneficial as the other : 
I mostly used the latter. When doing nothing at home, I was in the ha- 
bit of giving my horses generally four quarts each, and never less than 

































three quarts diem. A fortnight before travelling I would raise the 
quantity ually to six quarts, and during travelling gave invariably 
eight quarts diem, in p en meals, viz., before starting—at their lun- 


cheon—and for their supper. 

The corn is generally given whole ; in such cases as “ lampass,”’ which 
is always best fet to disappear as it came, the corn is better crushed or 

ken. 

The other all-important article of food is green grass, and that grass in 
Jamaica is Guinea grass (Panicum jumentorum). 

This magnificent fodder is said to have been accidentally introduced 
from Guinea during slave-trade times, a perscn having brought thence 
some living birds, and with them seed for their sustenance. The birds 
dying —_ after their arrival, the seed was thrown away into the yard 
as waste ; it grew, and flourished. prodigiously, and was found 
80 fine for horses, that by the aid of b and human hands it is now to 
be seen in every part of the lowlands of the island. In a good pasture, 
no oo to seed, it grows to a nly = stan’ 
wet seasons, with the aid of a top-dressin manure, ve known 
sbout 2} feet high, in the course 


thrives parish, 
2,500 or 3,000 feet, with a temperature in the shade of 
, whers habitations of man and at least it is 


I do not mean to say that horses would this grass to meadow 
rather to what is best for 


lawns, there 
bite net suepe an Dek on Sas Bp. I have known for years, my | should kno’ 
an e 


horses turned out, after their corn, , coming on to the lawn, 
iece, where oye ny 
ow them, 


Horses in Jamaica are (except as after mentioned) always fed with this 
grass. In towns, where they are necessarily stabled day and night, each 
horse (in a well-kept stable) is allowed about four bundles of grass during 
the Ee oy hours, each bundle w ing, the lex loci of Kin, 
28 Ibs. ile travelling, say thirty per diem, they will have about 
half a bundle each with their water and corn at mid-day ; and after 
have arrived at their day’s journey-end, and when after that they have 
had their water and corn, they are turned out into the grass piece, to eat 
as much as they will throughout the night, or into a short green paddock, 


ith about three bundles each of cut 
be p coy the turf, are always kept in 


Racers, when taken up to f 

stable except when exerc They are fed in precisely the same man- 
ner, except that for two or three weeks before the contest the same Gui- 
nea- neath hte tee fe Sages gupem, wap Oe ey aigoes 
and Indian corn become their food. 

The results I seek to arrive at are these—that though the climate of 
Jamaica is much more enervating to horses than that of England, yet 
they have there more than the endarance, and all the fleetness, of horses 
in Bogiand ; that the cause is that the substance of Indian corn is incom- 
parably greater than that of oats and 
trengthening, and less liable to affect the wind of horses, and that green 
a ey a A as es Se 


and any corn. : f 
The subject is at least well worthy the attention and consideration of 
Tace trainers. 
— 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER X.—ALTON GRANGE. 


A dreary old place was Alton Grange, and one which would have had 
f , effect, even on the most mercurial tem- 
a melancholy turn of mind, its aspect 
was positively dispiriting. Outside the house the grounds were over- 
grown with plantations and shrubberies, unthinned, and luxuriating into 
& wilderness that was not devoid of beauty, but it was a beauty of a som- 
bre and uncomfortable character. Every tree and shrab of darkest 
hues, seemed to shut out the sunlight from Alton Grange. Hage cedars 


overshadowed the slope behind house ; hollies, junipers, and yew 
ies Sat Ge qaoie & tual night. Old-fashioned terraces, that 

have been kept ia perfect repair, were sliding into decay with 
mouldering walls and un banks, whilst a broken stone sun-dial, 


where sun never shone, served but to attract attention to the general di- 


jon around. 

It was not the old family place of the Egertons. That was in a north- 
ern county, and had been by my father in his days of wild extrava- 
gance long ago ; but he had to it in right of his mother at a 
time when he had resolved, if possible, to save some remnant from the 

SL eS ene, had resided here ever 

To me it was home, and dearly I it, with all its dulness and 

all its decay. Tho fastde corresponded with the exterier. Dark 


i 


t | and few men would have 


Ae cil pads glbe ye: wer} and | and dames, 


they | kindly after the scrape brought on by Bold’s insubordiuation. That fa- 


chaff, and more | dress 


wainscotings, everywhere the abeence of light; small as ing. 


were the windows, they were overhung with creepers, and the walls were 
covered with ivy ; damp in winter, darkness in summer, were the distin- | 
guishing qualities of the old house. Of furniture there was but a scanty 
supply, and that of the most old-fashioned description: high-backed 
chairs of carved oak, black leathern fauteuils, chimney-pieces that the 
tallest housemaid could never reach to dust, would have impressed on a 
stranger ideas of anything but comfort, whilst the decorations were con- 
fined to two or three hideous old pictures, representing the impossible 
sufferings of certain fabulous martyrs ; and oue or two sketches of my 
father’s, which had arrived at sufficient maturity to leave the paiuting- 
room and adorn the every-day life of the establishment. 

The last-named apartment was cheerful enough ; it was necessarily 

pplied with a sufficiency of daylight, and as my father made it his own 
peculiar den, and spent the greater part of his life in it, there were pre- 
sent many smaller comforts and luxuries which might have been sought 
elsewhere in the house in vain. But no room was ever comfortable yet 
without a woman. Men have no idea of order without formality, or 





| abundance without untidiness. My father bad accumulated in his own 
| particular retreat a heterogeneous mass of articles which should have had 
| their proper places appointed, and had no business mixed up with his 
| colours, and easel, and brashes. Sticks, whips, cloaks, umbrellas, cigar 


boxes, swords, and fire-arms, were mingled with lay figures, models, 
studies, and draperies, in a manner that would have driven an orderly 
person out of his senses ; but my father never troubled his head about 


these matters, and when he came in from a walk or ride, would fling his 


hat down in one corner of the room, the end of his cigar in another, his 
cloak or whip in a third, and begin painting again with an avidity that 
seemed to grow fiercer from the enforced abstinence of a few hours in | 
taking necessary exercise. My poor father! I often think if he h d de- | 
voted less attention to his art, and more to the common every-day busi- 
ness of life, which no one may neglect with impunity, how much better 
he would have succeeded, both as a painter and a man. 

He was hard at work when I came home from school. I knew well } 
where to find him, and hurried at once to the painting-room. He was | 
seated at his easel, but as I entered he drew a screen across the canvas, 
and so hid his work from my inquiring gaze. I never knew him do so | 
before ; on the contrary, it had always seemed his greatest desire to in- | 
stil into his son some of his own love for the art ; bat I had hardly time to 
think er ce I was in his arms, looking up once more in the kind 
face on which I never in my whole life remembered to have seen a harsh 
expression. He was altered, though, and thinner than when I had seen 
him last, and his hair was now quite grey, so that the contrast with his 
flashing dark eye—brighter it seemed to me than ever—was almost un- 
earthly. His hands, too, were wasted, and whiter than they used to be, 
and the whole fi , Which I remembered once a tower of strength, was 
now sunk and fallen in. patetey about the chest and shoulders. When 
he stood up, it struck me also that he was shorter than he used to be, and 
my heart tightened for a moment at the thought that he might be even 
now embarking on that long journey from whieh there is no return. I 
remembered him such a tall, handsome, stalwart man, and now he seemed 
so shrank and emaciated, and quite to totter and lean on me for sup- 


port. 

“ You are grown, my ag said he, looking fondly at me ; “ you are 

tting quite a man now, Vere; it will be sadly dull for you at the 
Grange ; but you must stay with your old father for a time—it will not 
be for long—not for long,” he repeated, and his eye turned to the screened 
canvas, and a glance shot from it that I could hardly bear to see—so de- 
spairing, yet so longing,—so wild, and yet so fond. I had never seen him 
look thus before, and it frightened me. 

Our quiet meal in the old oak parlour—our saunter after dinner 
through the dark walks and shrubberies—all was so like the olden time, 
that I felt quite a boy again. My father lighted for a time into his for- 
mer ~ spirits and amusing sallies, but I remarked that after every 
flash he sank into deeper dejection, and I fancied the tears were in hts 
eyes as he wished me good-night at the door of the painting-room. I lit- 
tle My when I went to bed that it was now his habit to sit brooding 
there till the early dawn of morning, when he would retire for three or 
Thats tom pom lly and dully enough at Alton G 

So time passed away tranquilly and dully enough at Alton Grange. 
My father was ever absorbed in ap) mers bat studied now with the 
door locked, and even I was only admitted at stated times, when the —_ 
terious canvas was invariably screened. My curiosity, nay more, my in- 
terest, was intensely excited ; I longed, yet feared, to know what was the 
subject of this hidden picture ; twenty 
my father, but something in manner gave me to understand that it 
was a probibited subject, and I forbore. 
which at once checked curiosity on a subject he was unwilling to § 

dered (to anaction my father where he did not 
himself choose to bestow his confidence. 


deep below the mere at Beverley, than pawned away hope, and life, and 
energy, and manhood, for a glance of the dark eyes, a touch of the soft 
hand, of the heiress of Beverley Manor. 

Yes, Alton Grange was distant but a short walk from Beverley. 
Many a time I found myself roaming through the old trees at the end of 
the =i looking wistfully at the angles and turrets of the beautiful Ma- 
nor House, and debating within myself whether : 
call and renew an acquaintance with the family that had treated me so 


vourite was now a mature and experienced retriever, grave, impertur- 
bable, and of extraordinary sagacity. Poor Bold! he was the handsom- 
est and most powerful dog I ever saw, with a solemn expression of coun- 
tenance that betrayed as much intellect as was ever apparent on the face 
of a human being. We were oy Aap of Bold’s beauty at the Grange, 
and my father had painted hima times, in the of every 
feat, possible or impossible, that it comes within province of a re- 
triever to attempt. Bold was now my constant companion ; he knew 
the way to Beverley as well as to his own lair in my bed-room, where he 
slept. Day after day he and I took the same road; day after day my 

failed me at the last moment, and we turned back without mak- 








of the usaal process by which a gentleman is peepee tee Gaaine 
room ; the rush of blood to my head almost blinded me, but I conch 

that instinct took the place of reason, and that I demeaned myself in no 
such incoherent manner as to castle Ga Geen ee Se ceesenty, See 





tivel partons he 
to me » a8 1 looked, I could pick faults 



















ought or ought not to | | 


] | young a gentleman, and shots is 


| 
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served a long enough apprenticeship to my father to be able 


to criticise like an artist, and I could see here a tint that might be deep- 
ened, there a plait that might be better arranged—I de not mean to say 


{she was perfect—I do not mean to say that she was a goddess or an 


angel ; but I do mean to say that if ever there was a face on earth which 
to me presented the ideal of all that is sweetest and most lovable in wo- 
man, that face was Constance Beverley’s. 

And yet I was not in love with her; no, I felt something exalting, 
something exhilarating in her presence—she seemed to fill the void in 
my life, which had long been so wearisome, but I was not in love with 
her—certainly not then. I felt less shy than usual, I even felt as if I too 
had some claim to social distinction, and could play my part as well as 
the rest on the shifting stage. She had the happy knack of making others 
feel in good spirits aud at their ease in her society. I was not insensible 
to the spell, and when Sir Harry came in, and asked kindly after bis old 
friend, a to come over soon and pay my father a visit, I an- 
swered fi ly and at once; I could see even the thoughtless Baronet 
was struck with the change in my manner, indeed he said as much. 

“ You must come over and stay with us, Mr. Egerton,” was his hospi- 
table invitation, “ or if your father is so poorly you cannot leave him, 
look in here about luncheon-time. I am much from home myself, but 
you will always find Constance and Miss Minim. Tell your father I will 
ride over and see him to-morrow. I only came back yesterday. How 
you're grown, my lad, and improved—isn’t he, Constance ?”’ 

I would have given worlds to have heard Constance’s answer, but she 
turned the subject with an inquiry after Bold (who was at that instant 
waiting patiently for his master on the door-step), and it was time to 
take leave, so 1 bowed myself out, with a faithful promise, that I was not 
likely to forget, of calling again soon. 

“ So she has not forgotton Bold,” I said to myself, at least twenty 
times, in my homeward walk ; and I think, fond as I had always been of 
my dog, I liked him that day better than ever. 

“ Father,” I said, as I sat that evening after dinner, during which 
meal I felt conscious that I had been more ively and, to use an expres- 
sive term, * better company,”’ than usual ; “I must write to London 
for a new coat, that black one is quite worn out.” 

“ Very well, Vere,” answered my father, abstractedly ; “ tell them to 
make it large enough—you grow fast, my boy.” 

“ Do you think Lam grown, father? Indeed, I am not so very little 
of my age now ; and do you know, I was the strongest boy at Everdon, 
and could lift a heavier weight than Manners the usher ; but father—”’ 
and here I hesitated and st ed, till r l by the kind smile on 
his dear old face,—* I don’t mind asking you, and I do so wish to know, 
am I so very, very—ugly ?”’ I brought out the hated word with an effort 
—my father burst out laughing. 

“ What an odd question—why do you wish to know, Vere ?”’ he asked. 
I made no reply, but felt [ was blushing painfully. My father looked 
wistfully at me, while an expression as of pain contracted his wan fea- 
tures ; and here the conversation dropped. 





CHAPTER XI.— LETHALIS ARUNDO.” 

That week I went over again to Beverley ; the next, I had a book to 
feteh for © from Fieetsbury, that she had long wished to read, 
and I took it to her a volume ata time. My father was still busy with 
his painting—Sir Harry had gone off to Newmarket—Miss Minim seemed 
delighted to find any one who could relieve the monotony of the Manor 
House, and Constance herself treated me, now that the first awkwardness of 
our re-introduction was over, like an old playmate and friend. I was 
happier than I had ever been in my life. I felt an elasticity of spirits, a 
self respect and self-reliance that 1 had th t myself hitherto incapable 
of entertaining. Oh the joy of that blindfold time whilst our eyes are 
wilfully shut to the future that we yet know must come, whilst we in 
the sunshine and inhale the fragrance of the rose, nor heed the thunder- 
clouds sleeping on the horizon, and the worm creeping at the core of the 
flower. 1 looked on Constance as I would have looked on an angel from 
heaven. I did not even confess to myself that I loved her, I was satisfied 
with the intense happiness of the present, and trembled at the idea of 
anything that might break the spell and interrupt tne calm quiet of our 
lives. With one excuse or another, I was at Beverley nearly every — : 
there were flowers to be dried, for Constance was a great botanist, I 
had taken up that stady, as | would have taken up shoe-making, could I 
have seen her a minute a-day longer for pursuit,—there was music to be 
eopied, and if 1 could do nothing else, | could point off those crabbed 
pete pe like a very engraver. Then Miss Minim broke her fan, and 
I walked ten miles in the rain to get it mended, with an alacrity and de- 
votion that must have convinced her it was not for her sake ; and yet I 
loved Miss Minim dearly, she was so associated in my mind with Con- 
stance, that except the young lady’s own, that w old face it 
the blood to my brow more rapidly than any other in the world. t 

aches when I think of that besatifal drawing room, opening into 

the conservatory, and Constance airs on the piano-forte that 

SS ee was almost painful. Miss 

with ber crochet-work in the background, and I, the awk- 

youth, saying nothing, hardly breathing, lest I should 

break the spell ; but gazing intently on the fair y: face, with its soft 

kind eyes, and its thriiling smile, and the b, ablining 

black hair parted simply oa that a Mine was no love at 





i 


beauty, power, talent, riches, fame. 
y fellows, that I might fling all 
down at Aer feet, and bid hye on it if she would. It was bitter to 

i ; yet I felt sometimes there ought to be 
something touching in my self-saerifice. 1 looked for no return—I asked 
for no hope, no favour, not even pity ; and | gave my all. 

At first it was delightful : the halcyon days flitted on, and I was happy. 
~~ ty Lo. in initiating vet aon ~~ ~~ 
seemed to i me into those amusemen' 

i himself considered i = ao 


a foolish nervousness 
mn ietpepe an” anlar yes med ay tn 


of my not caring a straw whether I 
ene tha over-anxiety which is the 


ng and ) with 

oaded, walked, and toiled like the veriest 
disciple of Colonel Hawker that ever marked acovey. All this exercise 
sano peek tet op ee ae taee: Seenanen Spee 
longer the square, clumsy ; my frame was gradually develop- 
ing itself into that of » athletic man. 1 was much than 
Constance now, and not a litte Having no 
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No; I shut my eyes to the future, and Hlindfold, I struggled on, but I was 
no longer happy ; I grew restless and excited, out of temper, petulant in 
trifles, and incapable of any fixed application or sustained labour. I was 


leading an aimless and unprofitable life ; I was an idolater, and I was be- | nurtured dog permits himself towards his master’s associates ; but he 



















usual. Brate, idiot that I was! even Bold showed more good feeling 
and more sagacity than his master. He had been sniffing round Ropsle 
with many a low growl, and every expression of dislike which a well- 





ginning to pay the penalty ; little did | know then what would be my | looked wistfully back at Constance as she walked away, and I reall 
hing told | th 


sufferings ere the uttermost ees be exacted. S g tole 
me the time of my ye was drawing to a close ; there is 4 consci- 
ousness before we wake from a moral as well as a physical sleep, and my 
awakening was near at hand. 


ght for once he would have broken through all his habits of fidelity 

and subordination, and followed her into the house. 
What a pleasant walk home I had I leave those to judge who, like me, 
have dashed down in a fit of ill-temper the structure that they have 


It was a soft grey morning early in August, one of those beautiful sum- | taken years of pain and labour and self-denial‘to rear on high. Was this, 
mer days that we have only in England, when the sky is clouded, but the | then, ~ boasted chivalry—my trath and faith that was to last for ever 


air pure and serene, and the face of nature smiling as though in a calm 
sleep. Not a breath stirred the leaves of the grand old trees in the park | 
at Beverley, nor rippled the milk-white surface of the mere. The corn | 
was ready for cutting, but searce a sheaf had yet fallen before the sickle ; | 
it was the very meridian and prime of the summer’s beauty, and my lady- | 
love had returned from her third London season, and was still Constance 
Beverley. It was later than my usual hour of visiting at the Manor, for 
my father had been unwell during the night, and I would not leave him 
till the doctor had been, so Constance had put on her hat and started for 
her morning’s walk alone. 

She took the path that led towards Alton, and Bold and I caught sight 
at the same moment of the well-known white dress flitting under the old 
oaks in the park. My heart used to stop beating when I saw her, and 
now I turned sick faint from sheer happiness, Not so Bold : directly 
he caught sight of the familiar form away he scoured like an arrow, and 
in less than a minute he was bounding about her, barking and frisking, 
and testifying his delight with an ardour that was ed to in a 
modified degree by the young lady. What prompted me | know not, but 
instead of walking straight on and greeting her, I turned aside behind 
& tree, and, myself unseen, watched the form of her I loved so fondly, 
as she stepped gracefully on towards my hiding-place ; seemed sur- 

stopped, and looked about her, Bold meanwhile thrusting his nose 
to her small gloved hand. 

“ Why, Bold,” said she, “ have you lost your master?” 

And as she spoke she stooped down and kissed the dog on his broad 
honest forehead. My heart bounded as if it would have burst ; never 
shall I forget the sensations of that moment ; not for worlds would I have 
accosted her thea—it would have been sacrilege, it would have seemed 
like advantage of her frankness and honesty. No ; I made a wide 
detour, concealed behind the trees, and strack in upon the path in 
front of her, as if I came direct from home. Why was it that her greet- 
ing was less cordial than usual? Why was it no longer“ Vere” and 
e ’’ between us, but “ Mr. Egerton” and “ Miss Beverley ?’”’ She 
seemed ill at ease, too, and her tone was harder than usual till I men- 
tioned my father’s illness, when she softened directly. I thought there 
were (ears in her voice a8 she asked me— 

“ How could I leave him if he was so poorly 2” 

“Because I knew you came back yesterday, Miss Beverley, and I 
would not miss being one of the first to welcome you home,” was my 


ly. 
a Way do you call me Miss Beverley ?” she broke in, with a quick 
gaan, under her straw hat. “Why not ‘Constance’ as you 


“ Then why not call me ‘ Vere?’ I retorted ; but my voice shook, and 
I made a miserable attempt to ap unconcerned.’ 

“ Very well, ‘Constance’ and ‘ Vere’ let it be,” she replied, laughing ; 
“and now, Vere, how did you know I came back yesterday ?”’ 

“ Because I saw the carriage from the top of buttercup Hill—because 
I watched there for six hours that I might make sure—because——” 

I hesitated and stopped ; she turned her head away to caress Bold. 
Fool! fool that I was! why did I not tell her all then and there? Why 
did I not set my fate at once upon the cast ; another moment, and it was 
too late. When she turned her face again towards me it was deadly 

le, and she began talking rapidly, but in a constrained voice, of the 

ts of her London season, and the gaieties of that to me unknown 
the world of fashionable life. 

“We have had so many balls and and dissipations, that papa 
says he is quite knocked up ; and who do you think is in London, Vere, 
and who do you think has been dancing with me night after night?” (I 
pepeod) “who but your old schoolfellow, your dear old friend, Count de 

“ Vietor!’’ I exclaimed, and for an instant I forgot even m 
at the idea of any one dancing sight ater sighs tite Oceuases, te wy 
joy at hearing of my dear old schoolfellow. “ Oh, tell me all about him 
mSagees! io be ngs nen eat eae is he going 
yo Ay) cee he ask me? is he coming down to see me 
“ Gently,” replied Constance, with her own sweet smile. “One ques- 
tion ata , if you please, Vere, and I can answer them. He is grown, 


of course, but not more than other people ; he is very looking, so 
eee eS not nearly so 
altered from what he was as a boy, as some one else I know” (with 








asly at me,) “and he talks positively of paying us a visit early in 
the season, to meet another old’ Wend oe yours, Mr. Ro ‘ 
who is to be here to-day to luncheon ; I hope you will stay and renew 
your acquaintance, and talk as much ‘ Everdon’ as you did we were 
children ; and now, Vere, we must go in and see who has ly 
by this time finished his letters.” we round and ¢ our 
CR ences aap torte ‘ 

e not proceeded far up the avenue, ere we were by a 
Jame ede ny and carrying a most - 

valet on the box ; as it neared us a well-known voice called to the 
bs oer on ol eteriecng mn 6 cu, whom Ot 

some as ellow, 5 
now a ie the onbeoeull bane chout' Lenten & Gs 
Dake of York’s Column itself. my ertcherter p ted 
Constance with the air of an old friend, but paused and surveyed me for 
an instant from head to foot eye ee eee pty Lhe 
only put on for the occasion,—then seized my and declared I 
80 much altered and improved he had not known me at first. This is 
always gratifying to a youth, and Ropsley was evidently the same as he 
had always been a man who never threw a chance away—but what good 
could J do him? should it be worth his while to conciliate 
| — me I believe he never forgot the fable of the Lion and the 
ouse. 

When the first salutations and inquiries after Sir Harry were over, he 
began to with Const on all those topics of the London 
world with which women like so much to be made acquainted,—topics so 
hee and personal that they throw the uninitiated listener completel 

fel- 


ted 
the background. I held m tongue and watched my old school 
altered had seen him last, save that his 
tall figure had grown even taller, and he had acquired that worn look 
and mouth which a few seasons of dissipation and excite- 
ment in’ ly produce even in the young. After detailing a batch of 
marriages, and a batch of “ failures,” in all of which the names of the 
sufferers were equally unknown to me, he observed, with a peculiarly 
marked expression, to Constance, ‘‘ Of course you know there never was 
anything in that re about De Rohan and Miss Blight ; but so many 
assured me it was true, that if I had not known Victor as well as 

do, I should have been almost inclined to believe it.” 
I watched Constance narrowly as he , and I fancied she winced. 
Coull\it have been en Sooeeree y? Ropsley proceeded, “I 
yesterday, desired indest re; to you, and I was 
to he would be here on the 3rd.” , 


Constance, her whole countenance 

a with ym » went like a knife to my foolish, in- 
heart, that ovgur have reassured and made me happier 

San ere Does woman confess she is “ delighted” to see the man she 


really fond of? Is not that softened expression which pervades the 
human at mention of the “one loved name,” more akin to a tear 
than asmile? “He is so pleasant and so tured, and will enliven 


us all yr ei ant taralng to we, * Vere, you must come 
over on meet Count de Rohan ; know he oldest 
friend you have,—an — even than Pam.” coe 


og. Has a woman no compunction? or is she ignorant of the 
power a few light common-place words ng tote to inflict such acute 
pain? Constance cannot have guessed the lings that were tearing at 
seat ees nat she must have seen my altered manner, and doubtless felt 
—e ——— thought she had a right to be angry at my unjusti- 
“TIT thank you,” replied, coldly and distantly ; “I cannot leave m 
father until he ia better perhaps Be Roba wil me over and meet 

a ter engagements, T have ed too 
long alswady. 1am anxious about snp tather, and wrest en —Z 


—to fight through all obstacles—to be so pure, and holy, and unwaver- 
ing, and to look for no return? I had failed at the first trial. How lit- 
tle I felt, how mean and unworthy, how far below my own standard of 
what a man should be—my ideal of worth, that I resolved I would 
attain! And Ropsley, too,—the cold, calculating, cynical man of the 
world—Ropsley must have seen it all. I had placed myself in his power 
—nay more, I hed compromised her by my own display of bitterness and 
ill-temper. What right had I to show = one how I loved her? nay, 
what right had I to love her at all? The thought goaded me like a sting. 
I ran along the footpath, Bold careering by my side—I sprang over the 
stiles like a madman, as I was ; but oe exertion produced at last a 
reaction on the mind. I grew gradually calmer and more capable of 
reasoning ; a resolation sprang up in my heart that had never before 
taken root in that undisciplined soil. Idetermined to win her, or die in 
the attempt. 

“ Yes,” I thought, “ from this very day I will devote all my thoughts, 
all my energies, to the one great work. Beautiful, superior, unattain- 
able as she is, surely the whole devotion of a life must count for some- 
thing—surely God will not permita human being to sacrifice his very soul 
in vain. (Folly, folly! Ought I not to have known that this very wor- 
ship was idolatry, blasphemy of the boldest, to offer the creature a tri- 
bute that belongs only to the Creator—to dare to call on His name in 
witness of my mad rebellion and disloyalty?) Surely I shallsome da 
succeed, or fall a victim to that which I feel convinced must be the whole 
aim and end of my existence. Yes, I will consult my kind old father—I 
will declare myself at once honestly to Sir Harry. After all,—I too am 
a gentleman ; I have talents ; I will make my way ; with such a goal in 
view I can do anything ; there is no labour I would shrink from, no dan- 
ger I should fear to face, with Constance as the prize of my success ;” 
and I reached the old worn-out gates of Alton Grange repeating to my- 
self several of those well-known that have so many premature and 
ill-advised + answer for—* Fortune favours the bold ;” “ Faint 
heart never won lady ;”’ “ Nothing venture, nothing have,” &c. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE PICTURE. 

My father was very weak, and looked dreadfully ill: the doctor had 
recommended repose and-absence of all excitement ; “ especially,” said 
the man of science, “ let us abstain from painting. Gentle exercise, ge- 
nerous living, a quiet, absolute quiet, Sir, can alone bring us round again.” 
Notwithstanding which professional advice, I found the patient in his dres- 
sing-gown, hard at work as usual with his easel and colours, but this 
time the curtain was not hastily drawn over the canvas, and my father 
himself invited me to inspect work, 

I came in heated and excited ; my father was paler than ever, and 
seemed much exhausted. He looked very grave, and his large dark eyes 
shone with an ominous and unearthly light. 

“ Vere,” said he, “ sit down by me. I have put off all I had to say to 
you, my boy, till I fear it is too late. I want to speak to you now as I 
never have spoken before. have you been this morning, Vere ?” 

I felt my colour rising at the question, but I looked him straight in the 
face, and answered boldly, “‘ At Beverley Manor, father.” 

“ Vere,” he continued, “I am afraid youcare for Miss Beverley—nay, it 
is no use —— it,” he proceeded; “I ought to have taken better 
care of you. have neglected my duty as a father, and my sins, 
I fear, are to be visited upon my child. Look on that canvas, boy ; 
the age is finished pow, and my work isdone. Vere, that is your 
mother.’ 

It was the first time I had ever heard that sacred name from my fa- 
ther’s lips. I had often wished to question him about her, but I was al- 
ways shy, and easily checked ; whilst he from whom alone I could obtain 
information, I have already said, was a man that brooked no inquiries on 
a subject he chose should remain secret, so that hitherto I had Tosa kept 
in complete ignorance of the whole his' of one parent. As I looked 
= likeness now, I began for the first time to realize the loss I had sus- 
tained. 

The picture was ofa young and gentle-looking woman, with deep dark 
eyes and jet-black hair ; a certain thickness of eyebrows and width of fore- 
head denoted a foreign origin ; but whatever intensity of expression these 
peculiarities may have ——— to the upper part of her countenance, 
was amply redeemed by the winning sweetness of her mouth, and the de- 
licate chiselling of the other features. She was pale of complexion, and 
somewhat sad and thoughtful ; but there was a depth of trust and affection 
in those fond eyes that spoke volumes for the womanly earnestness and 
simplicity of her character. It was one of those pictures that, without 
knowing the original, you feel at once must be a likeness. I could not 
_~ — tears as I whispered, ‘“‘ Oh mother, mother, why did I never 

w you 

My father’s face grew dark and stern: “ Vere,” said he, “ the time has 

come when I must tell you all. It may be that your father’s example 

serve as a beacon to warn you from the rock on which so many of 
us have made shipwreck. ee ee had no one 
to coutrol me, no one even to advise. I had unlimited command of 
money, a high position in society, good looks—I may 5 be without va- 
nity now—health, stre’ , and spirits, all that makes life enjoyable, and 
I enjoyed it. I was in high favour with the Prince. I was t after 
in society ; my horse won at Newmarket, my jests were quoted in the 
Clubs, my admiration was coveted by the “fine ladies,” had the ball 
at my foot. Do you think I was happy? No. I lived for myself; I 


was | thought only of pleasure, and of pleasure I took my fill ; but pleasure is 


a far different thing from happiness, or should I have wand away at 
the very height of my popularity and success, to live abroad with my 
colours and sketch-book, vainly seeking the peace of mind which was not 
to be found at home. I was bored, Vere, as a man who leads an aimless 
life always is bored. Fresh amusements might stave off the mental dis- 
ease for a time, but it came back with renewed virulence ; and I cared 
not at what expense I hased an hour’s immunity with the remedy of 
fierce excitement. But I never was faithless to my art. Through it I 
loved to steal away and get an hour or two atthe easel. Would I had 
devoted ~ ba to it. How differently should I feel now. 

“ One winter I was painting in the Belvidere at Vienna. A young 
girl timidly looked over my shoulder at my work, and her exclamation 
of artless wonder and admiration was so gratifying, that I could not re- 
sist the desire of making her acquaintance. This I achieved without 
great difficulty. She was the daughter of a bourgeois merchant, one not 
moving in the same society as myself, and tly unknown by any 


may do that which you fel you ought not. I travelled down at once to 
the convent. I heard her — ; I knew that sweet, silvery voice 
amongst all the rest. As I stood in the old low-roofed chapel, with the 
summer sunbeams streaming across the 


ground arches and the 
y | carved samy and throwing a flood of light athwart the aisle, while the 
organ @ 


pealed forth its solemn tones, and called us all to t- 
ance and prayer, how could I meditate the evil deed? How could I re- 
solve to her of mind forever to my own wild ype? 
Vere, I carried her off from the convent—I eluded all pursuit, suspi- 
cion—I took her with me to the remotest of Hungary, her own na- 
tive oa For the first few weeks I believe she was de’ apm 
and then—it broke her heart. Yes, Vere, she believed she had lost 
soul for my sake. She never reproached me—she never even repined in 
words ; but I saw, day after day, the colour fading on her check, the 
light growing brighter in her sunken eye. She drooped 
a worm at its core. For one short year I held her in my arms; I did 
all that man could to cheer and wah i 
me with the wan, woful smile that haunts me still; and she died, 
when you were born.” My father hid his face for a few seconds, and 
when he looked up again he was paler than ever. 

“ My boy,” he murmured, in a , broken voice, “ you have been 
sacrificed. Forgive me, forgive me, my child ; you are wlegitimate.” 1 
ra gr as if I had been shot—i felt stanned and stupified—I saw the 
whole desolation of the sentence which had just been passed upon me. 
Yes, I was a bastard ; I had no right even to the name I bore. Never 
again must I hold my head up amongst > gee ; never again indulge 
in those dreams of future di: tion, which I only now knew I had 
cherished ; never, never, think of Constance more! It was all over now ; 
there was nothing left on earth for me. 

There is a reaction in the very nature of despair. I drew myself up, 
and looked my father steadily in the face. 

“ Father,” I said, “ whatever happens, I am your son ; do not think I 
shall ever reproach you. Even now you might cast me off if you chose, 
and none could blame you ; but I will never forget you.—whatever 
pens I will always love you the same.” He shook in every limb, and 
the first time in my recollection, he burst into a flood of tears; they 
seemed to afford him relief, and he proceeded with more ee 

“T can never repay the injury I have done you, Vere ; now listen 
oe te ere have’in the world will be yours 

n every respect I wish you to be my representative, my name. 
No one knows that I was not legally married to Aer, except Sir Harry 
Beverley. Vere, your look of misery assures me that I have told you too 
late. 1 am indeed punished in your d I ought to have watched 
over you with more care. I had in’ to make you a great man, 
Vere. In your childhood I always hoped that my own talent for art 
would be reproduced, in my boy, and that you would become the first 
painter of the age, and then none would venture to re ante- 
cedents or your birth. When I found I was to be disappointed in this re- 
spect, I still hoped that with the eompetency I shall leave you, and your 
own retired habits, you might live happily enough in i ce 

brand which my misconduct has inflicted on you. But I never dreamed, 
my child, that you would set your heart on Ais daughter, who can alone 
cast this reproach in your teeth. It is hopeless—it is irretrievable. My 
boy, my boy! your Sp oe have been ruined, and now I fear your 
heart is a ing, and all through me. My punishment is greater than 

can bear. 


My father stopped again. He was get fearfully haggard, and 
seemed quite exhausted. He pointed to the picture which he had just 
completed. 

“ Day after day, Vere,” he murmured, “I have been working at that 
likeness, and day after day her image seems to have come back more vi- 
vidly into my mind. I have had a presentiment, that when it was quite 
finished it would be time for me to go. It is the best picture I ever 

nted. Stand a little to the left, Vere, and you will get it in a better 
ight. I must leave = soon, my be but it is to go to her. Forgive 
me, Vere, and think kindly of your old father when [am gone. Leave 
me now for a little, my boy ; I must be alone. God bless you, Vere !” 

I left the painting-room, and went into the garden to compose m 
mind, and recover, if possible, from the stunning effeets of my father’s 
intelligence, I walked up and down, like a man ina dream. I could not 

et realize the full extent of my misery. bagben pt gay by, and still 
paced the gravel walk under the yew-trees, and no heed of time 
or anything else. At length a servant came to warn me that dinner was 
waiting, and I went back to the emows to call my father. The 
door was not locked, as it had hitherto been, and m father was 
ently asleep, with his head resting on one arm, and the brush, fallen 
his other hand, on the floor, As I touched his shoulder to wake him, I 


wake again. How I lived 


There was a strange confusion in 
hushed voices, ly whisperings. The doctors came. I know 
aa : 


much ; but ev ood Popa ng he Me Low peg) 
when the funeral was over, I seemed to awake from a dream, and to 
myself alone in the world.— 7b be continued. 
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THE LADIES’ PET. 
Translated for the Albion. 


Anatole Dupare arrives one morning at his cousin Dufournel’s.—“ My 
friend, I want you to do me a great favour.” 
= my advice, myself, and my purse, are at your disposi- 
“I only want a few strokes of your pen ; do me the favour of wri 
a letier to your sister, which she will .mmediately show to her fri 
Clémence Simonnet.”” 
“ TLanderstand ; you want me to say all the good I possibly can of 
ou 


5 . ” 
“No ; but all eae you can imagine. 


“Only fancy! M with Clémence, which has been ar- 
ranged between both families, we were children, is become a regular 
—- of my father’s. This I received a letter, the sixth this 
month, 


says he, that he has made a promise in my name.” 
“ And why whe with his wishes? I don’t see that you are so 
= to be pitied ; Mlle. —— onan yo . 

“Is a treasure, | grant it ; y eighteen, y, clever, an an- 
gelic temper, and a most seductive fortune. But—to leave Paris, 
up my bachelor life, become a mummy—Oh! Dafournel, you forget 
= ces yl eught to begin to thtah of being hepa.” 

“ Just age when you t to to ippy. 

“ Happiness? but I have it; it is in the life I lead. O my sweet, 
charming bachelor days! ye tbnbige” bh ma aaa 

to n dchenee 





s - 

of my associates. P this added to the charm of our acquaintance ; 
perhaps it imparted the zest of novelty to our intercourse. Ere I re- 
tui to London, I was fonder of Elise than I had ever yet been of an 
woman in the world. Why did I not make her mine? Oh! pride and 
selfishness ; I thought it would be a mésalliance—I thought my London 
friends would | at me—I thought I should lose my liberty, Liberty, 
forsooth ! when one’s will depends on a fool’s sneer. pres? lr Langa 
I had known her faith and truth, I would have given up all for her, even 
then. So I came back to England, and the image of my pale, lovely 
Elise haunted me more than I liked. I rushed deeper into extra 

and dissipation ; for two I gambled and sp lated and rioted, till 
at the end of that found ruin staring me in the face. I saved a 





—our neighbour, Vere ; you needa’t tae ey to k 
the old house here as a refuge for my old hen, not till then, 1 
t once more of Elise—oh, h sel heart !—not in the wealth 
and luxury which I hed peabody hat antigen Se 
thet age ta he ne which I felt would make love me all 
the better. I returned to Vienna, determined to seek her out and make 


custom of her country. She wou 
nied having formed any previous attachment ; but oa being the 
alternative, she prefe’ “ taking the veil,” and was even then a nun, 
immured in a convent within three leagues of Vienna. WhatcouldI do? 
Alas! I know fall well what I ought to havedone ; but I was 

violent, and : never in my life had I left a desire ungra' 
and now I lose the one ardent wish of my whole existence for the 
sake of a time-worn superstition and an unmeaning vow? Thus I ar- 





home. Good 
bye, Ropsley ; good morning, Miss Beverley. Here—Bold! Bold!” 
"Bis Leched load bor on Kena, Ghee bans, an chen angry. She 
ebook hands with me coldly, and turned away with more dignity than | 





- | gued, and on such fallacious ert 4 


“ Vere, my bo: it is t, wrong is wrong. You always 
nase ter tae tenets e one from the other. over stifle that 


instinctive knowledge, never use sophistry to persuade yourseif you 








P a e fireside felicity.” 
“ I know that we, your friends, call you l'enfant i des dames ; but at 
the same time I remember well some of your confessions, to know 


that it is not always sunshine. You have sometimes been caught in foul 
weather.”’ 


“ And pray, what would be a picture without shadows ?” 

“ But recollect for a moment your last three mishaps. One — ‘ 
at a prade’s, in the Marais, you spent fifteen mortal hoars in a side > 
with nothing to satisfy the agonies of hunger but the exquisite perfume 
of a pate de foie gras, on the shelf above you. Did not those fifteen hours 
of torture, equal to that of Tantalus, quite outweigh the few moments 


of p thet p 
“I have forgotten the torture; I still remember the moments of 





com out of the wreck of my property ; and by Sir Harry's advice | bliss. 


“ Have = se, Srestien, when neg Sore nace be caught _ - 
ex-danseuse, ‘orte St. Martin, and finding no other hiding-place but a 
dark cabinet, you went head over heels into a bath, full of water that had 
been standing from the day before.” 

- wena | ries * Seal have wangnd tite Se cont” 


* And that winter night ¢ on a narrow y of the Rue des Mar- 
tyrs, with the thermometer five degrees below Zero—is that also one of 
your brilliant bachelor days?” 


“M discourse is fall of logic and eloquence ; but it can- 
ae at toeion, Write ane our sister as I asked 
ne the 


impossible 
re ee ee It must be Clémence 
erself, who will ask my father to leave me in peace at Paris.”” 

“ Parbleu! need not draw much on my imagination. I have oaly to 
tell the truth.” 

* That is all I ask of you.” ° 
Anatole pressed his cousin by the hand, and went off humming the well- 
kaown rondo from the opera of the Visitandines. Anatole was not exactly 
a coxcomb or a fool; but chance had thrown him into the midst of that 





eccentric world, and he had caught its manners, habits, and tone. He 
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blackened his teeth by smoking cigars ; he injured his digestion by drink- | 
tg champagne ; he o> z he gambled ; ia short, he was ove of the co- 
hort of dandies, who baunt the Boulevard des Italiens. ; | 
Sometime previous to his visit to Dufornel, Anatole, returning one eve- | 
ning from the Circus of the Champs Elysées, perceived a pink bonnet | 
rapidly proceeding towards the Rond Poiat. A moment was sufficient 


_ She Abi on. 


461 








He is a soldier, thought Anatole. This thought increased the respect | 


which the broad shoulders and large proportions had already iuspired. | 


But the stranger took Anatole’s arm under his own, and drew him) 


with rapid siep down the Cours de la Reine. Suddenly he stops, and | “No,” 


for our hero’s practiced glance, to discover by the gas light two black | placing himself opposite his involuntary compauion, with his arms | 
eyes singularly entree a charming figure, and a diminutive foot, in | crossed. “ Sacre bleu! Monsieur, you behold in me a man at the highest | 


itself enough to inflame a stoic philosopher, if, without being absurd, we | 
could i e such worthies amongst the productions of our enlightened | 
age. Anatole followed the piuk bounet for some minates, and thea pro- 
ceeded boldly to the attack. 

“ Take care, Madame, there is a trench which you don’t perceive; you | 
will fall into it.” 

“ Thank you, Monsieur.” — 

“ Madame is going to Neuilly ?” 

“No, Monsieur,” she answered as she turned down the Allée des 

endes. 


v ° 
“ You are alone, Madame, and it is very late. Allow me to escort 
ou.” 

Anatole’s proposition received for all answer a curt bow, and the lady 
hurried on without saying a word. But our adventurer was not the man 
to be so easily discou He continued to walk alongside the =~ 
bonset. Some passers by remarked this and began to laugh. The lady 
quickly seized his arm. 

“ Since you are determined to protect me, Monsieur, do it so that no 
one may laugh at us.” 

Anatole was triumphant. To plete such a victory, he began to 
pour forth those trivial commonplaces of gallantry, which women are often 
good enough to accept as wit. 

The pink bonnet stopped at last, before a small green door in a house 
of one story high. 

“ Monsieur will not refuse to rest himself for a moment?” 

“ Ab, Madame, such a favour crowns my hopes.” 

The Lady rang the bell, and a maid servaot opened, the door. 

“Is my busband in bed ?” 

“ No Madame.” 

“ Ah! so much the better!’ and turning towards Anatole—“ Be kind 
enough to come in, Moosicur ; my husb will be happy to thank you 
for the chivalric aid you have given me this evening.’ 

Anatole took off his hat, muttered a few incoherent words, and then 
turned down towards the Champ Elysées with rapid steps. But the ad- 
venture had touched him to the quick, and he was determined to be re- 


proceeded to make enquiries, and learned that M. 
Dufou is, the husband of the piak bonnet, was an officer on hali-pay, 
with the eyes of an Argus, and with a rather splenetic temperament ; but 
in spite of his fifty-five years, still alarmingly brisk. 

If Dufougerais, they said, was not a lovable man, he had nevertheless 
the pretension of being loved, and he was so assiduous in his attentions to 
his wife Hortense, that he allowed her neither to walk, drive, go to the 
theatre, work, or do any thing else, without his company. That Anatole 
met ber alone in the evening. required nothing less thantwo accidents ; the 

had sprained his ancle, and her mother was unwell. 

“1 see,” said Anatole, “it is not a fortress which surrenders at the 
first summons, that my star bas thrown in my way, but a Sebastopol that 
must be regularly besieged, with all the rules. The siege will be diffi- 
cult, perbaps long ; but Hortense is very pretty !—and besides, ‘ To con- 
quer, without danger, is inglorious.’”’ 

The danger’was not what disquieted him the most in this enterprise. 
He thought he had sufficient tact and experience, to overcome twenty 
Dufougerais. The only question was, © tan about a capitulation on 
the part of a woman, whose husband’s oriental proceedings must doubt- 
less incline her to make but little resistance. The first care then of Ana- 
tole was to contrive a lence with the beleagured fort. By 
hanging about the house he succeeded in meeting the servant, who, the 
evening before, had opened the door. She was a maiden of sixty. with a 
moet forbidding countenance, a penetrating eye, a snarling tongue, in 
fact a regular Cerberus. At the first word, she turned on her heel with- 
out condescending to reply. The next day he was more fortunate ; the 
Cerberus melied a little, and consented to take charge of a diminutive 
agure note, perfumed with patchouli. 

The siege thus commenced, proceeded in accordance with the well- 
known rules. The first note was returned, unopened. The second was 
refused, but remained without an answer. The third brought a tiny 
whose tremulous characters betrayed the emotion of the writer, and 

wasentreated to desist from promising p dings. As 
did nothing of the kind. Letters and answers soon followed-each 
marvellous rapidity. The old but quick messenger sometimes 
journeys backwards and forwards in a day. Nevertheless this 
lasted a week, and Anatole was no farther advanced than at 
trophies consisted in thirty pages filled with tender sentiment, 
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wherein the same theme was embroidered and varied under all ble 
ebapes and forms. Nothing, without doubt, could be more e than 
ne mes, the elo- 
quent phrases of the beloved one ; but the finest romance is nothing with- 
out a dénowement. For it waa not one, to have sometimes by chance 
the tive pleasure of seeing at a distance the shadow of Hortense, de- 
siguing itself on the curtains of the windows which her husband evideatly 
prevented opening. In order therefore to bring matters to a finish, 
Anatole determined to play heavy stakes. He wrote that if she could not 


find mean: to give him a rendezvous, he would blow his brains out. The 
next day, be received an answer in these terms : 

“ This evening at eleven, the little door of the garden will be open.” 

Imagine the transports of Anatole, on reading this simple phrase. Ne- 
ver before had an adventure so much tried his patience ; but then never 
did triumph appear so sweet. 

“ Yes,” he cried, devouring for the tenth time the words composing 
this admirable note, “ yes, happiness is here, in the struggle against ob- 
stacles which seem invincible, in the unexpected incidents which arise to 
charm us. And this good fortune which renews itself for me every year, 
every month, every week—am [ to blot it out from my existence by the 
seratoh of a pen? Never! Mile. Clémence may look elsewhere ; there 
can be no want of husbands in Angouléme.” 

If we fiud that when near the beloved one time flies all too quickly, on 
the other band, when we await the hour of rendezvous, then it seems to 
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at t es of Auriole, confumed a portion of 

: ye his impatience owphewgen tego — wah | Me 
patrolling lean- Goujon, to the Allée euves, ato 
Weed antaon the doce tntieebh tp the nese After a quarter of an hour's 
PS geaeny hay wafer peg np ey te peg cher bebe g eb Oy 
made from one end to the other, and the thought struck him that bis 
constaut promenade might attract attention. Not wishing to be remarked 


seized. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur, if I interrupt your walk ; but I have a service to 
ask of you,” 

In spite of the darkness, Anatole was able to discover that the hand 
which held him belonged to a man of enormous proportions, with long 
thick moustaches, enveloped in a coat buttoned up to the throat, with a 
travelling cap fiercely cocked on the side of his head. The hour and 
weather baviag sent home all the belated such an adven- 
ture was not very re-assuriog; and convinced that discretion was the 
better part of valour, Anatole answered his importuaate friend : “ No vio- 
lence ; [ am quite willing te give up what I have about me.” 

Aod he began to s-arch his pockets bimeelf. 

“ You mistake me,” quickly auswered the man of the moustaches ; “ I 
want neither your purse, nor your watch; I only ask a few moments 
conversation.’ 

“Lam really distressed that it is impossible for me at the present 

1 came out on most important and urgeut affairs.” 

“ Less important and Jess urgent, most assuredly, than that which 
Gp Soak yt ae 

“ 1 cannot spare you a moment.” 

“Observe, Monsieur, that the streets are empty, and that I bave no 
choice. Do not oblige me, | beg of you, to take a refural as an insult.” 

Anatole gave a secund look at the broad shoulders of bis iuterlocutor, 
and arrivid at the couclusion that the wisest p'an was to do with his 


pitch of indignation!” | 
“ It is my duty to confess that you appear so.” | 
* Yes, Monsieur, such as you see me, I am married.” | 
“ Ab!” 


“ Married to a young and beautiful wife.” 

* Receive my congratulations.” 

“ For what?” 

“ Why, on your happiness.” 

“ Happiness! what can you know of it?” 

Decidedly, it is a discontented husband, thought Anatole. The unknown 
proceeded : * You call happi the p ion of a treasure, which every 
one covets! which we must watch, day and night, and be ready at every 
hour to defend against plotters—and such plotters—but I must not allow 
—_ to give way. I must reserve all my energy for the vengeance 
which I am about to take, and in which you will serve me as witness.” 

Anatole began to find his position rather equivocal. 

“ Permit me, Monsieur, a single observation.” 

“ T understand ; it is repuguaat to your sentiments to engage in an af- 
fair, of which you know nothing; but I will satisfy you. Know then 
that, being obliged to make a journey of some days’ duration, I rose this 
morning with the dawn.” 

“ Mcnsieur,” interrapted Anatole, “I beg you will observe that the 
rain is heavier, and that it would be prudent to seek shelter.” 

“ Never mind; I never go out without a waterproof cloak.” 

The unknown drew forth from his pocket a cloak, which he unrolled 
and placed on his shoulders. 

“ Not wishing to leave without saying adieu to my wife, I entered her 
bed-room ; she slept. At the moment I was about to awaken her, my 
eyes fell by accident on a small table near the bed.—Do you know, Mon- 

eur, what was on that table ?” 

“T cannot even imagine.” 

“There was a letter; mille tonnerres /” exclaimed the unknown, with 
stentorian voice. 

Anatole bounded into the middle of a pool of water ; his trowsers were 
soaked. 

“ If it is quite the same to you, Monsieur,” said he while shivering, “I 
would beg of you to be a little calmer.” 

“ Eh! Monsieur, those are trifles, which no one must mind. I tell you 
I saw a letier ; and in this letter there was an appointment for a meeting 
What think you that I dic, at such a moment?” 

“If I may judge by the state of exasperation you are in at present, you 
tore up the letter, smashed the table, aud probably did some injury to 
your wife.” 

“ That would be your manner of proceeding, perhaps ?”’ 

“T cannot say, as I have not the advantage of being married.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, I did not rush on niy wile to kill her ; I did not mark 
the furniture ; I did not even tear up the letter; everything remains as I 
found it, and I left my home on tiptoe, without awakening an gues 

“ Ab?” said Anatole, with a sigh of relief. The tale he had just heard 
had made bim reflect a little, and somewhat oppressed his chest. 

“ My dear Mousieur,” said he, with most winning voice, “ 1 cannot but 
approve of the strength of mind you bave shown in this most distressing 
circumstance ; you have acted like a sage—a philosopher. And since, 
in inviting me to listen, you had, I suppose, no other object than to cor- 
roborate by the opinion of a gentleman your intention, as yet not quite 
decided, of clemency, I feel it my duty to advise you to continue in that 
excellent disposition.” 

The unk a stopped for a t, and looked steadily at Anatole. 

“ Monsieur,” said Anatole, “ now that I have given my attention to your 
history, that you know my opinion, and that you may see me soaked to 
the skin by the rain, would it be an indiscretion if I asked your leave to 
retire. 

“ You are j king, doubtless,” replied the other, with a wild peal of 
laughter ; “when did you learn that I inclined towards cl y. 
that I wanted an opinioa from you. Did I not tell you, a minute since, 
that I had to take vengeance? But it will fall on the seducer, who is 
the real, the only guilty party ; on the seducer who bas received the let- 
ter—it is for that, that I did not destroy it—him who hastens at this mo- 
ment to the rendezvous, with the glorious = of dishonouring a wo- 
man, and rendering a husband ridiculous.” even o'clock sounded from 
St. Pierre de Chaillot. 

“It is the hour,” said the unknown, “let us make haste!” And 
re-entering the Rue Jean Goujon, he conducted Anatele to a small door 
| ah as pare Ob, surprise! this door was that of the garden of 

ortense ! 

It is not difficult to i Sao vast » the eae, wait Os og eee 
— iron wrist, and cloak, is no other than the ch¢f d'escadron 


fougerais. 

The position of Anatole became more and move peuiccing, Did M. 

Dufougeraise address him knowingly, or by chance? Would he put in 

execution his plan of revenge, and what was this plan? It was with the 
anxiety that poor Anatole asked himself these questions. 

t us go in,” said Dufougerais. They eater. The chef d'escadron after 
double-locking the door, pat the key in his pocket. This m>vement con- 
tributed but, little to calm Anatole’s ic as. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,”’ said Du is,“ ] bave some little corrections 
to make, in the matter you bave been kind enough to listento. Will you 
favour me again with your attention for a few moments?” 

“ Where we are now, it would be difficult to refuse you.” 

“ Well then, know that my Hortense—such is the name of my wife— 
know that my Hortense is not only an angel of beauty, but a medel of 
candour and virtue.” 

“Suill, but a few moments since, you seemed ——” 

And Anatole tried to read in the eyes of Dufougerais, whether he wasa 
madman. 

“ Just now,” replied Dufougerais,” it was necessary to interest you in 
my favour, and decide you to accompany me here.” 

“I confess that at present the motive for my presence here escapes 
me.” 

“ Patience, you will understand presently. All is not imaginary in 
the story I bave related to you. There is in reality a lover aod a bus- 
band, but this time they have changed parts. It is not the husband, but 
the lover, who is the dupe. Let us sit down on this seat.” 

“ But, Monsieur, there is no shelter ; und rain still continues to 


“ Did I not tell you that I had my waterproof cloak? See how the af- 
fair happened. The anxious swain thought fit, according to the ordinary 
practice, to address himself to Gothon—that is the name of my old ser- 














ps | vant, a good girl brought up in the country, at my father’s, who has ne-| But bere 


ver left me. The first ae did, was to let me know the seduc- 
tive offers made her. I said to Gothon : “ My good girl let your- 
self be seduced.” 
“ Oh, Diable!” 
“You say —?” 
Say ing.” 
“ I thought { heard—perhaps itis our lover—for you must know he is 


“ Here!’ 

“ Where should he be! the doors of the house, those of the garden, all 

are double locked, and the walls are of a height which renders scaling a 

difficult operation.—Ob! I have him fast,” he continued, pressing asin a 

vice Agatole’s arm,“ and I will show him presently what they gain, who 
t on the manor of a Dufou ” 

And while speaking be unbuttoned his coat with his other band, and 
displayed an eaormous horse-pistol. It was not so dark, but that Ana- 
tole could recognise this weapon ; his rushed from his veins. Du- 
fougerais went on : 

“ That seems strange. does it not ?—Can you not see the imbecile, ten- 
derly Matas 0 lines traced by the beloved one’s fingers?—I am eure 
whea you think of it, you must feel inclined to laugb.—Laugh! Laugh! 
I do not forbid you ; if I were not overpowered by my desire of revenge, 
I woald willin 7 join you ; but I must remain ina far different mood— 
Sacre bleu !”” added he, cocking the 

The position of Anatole was now intolerable. 

“1 do not know, Monsieur, what you are coming to; but I beg of you 
to conclude.” 

“ Let us end it then, since you so desire it.” 

Dufougerais rose, still holding Anatole by one band, and with the 
other the pistol, the muzzle directed towards the beart of the young man, 

“ T am opposed to all common-place ings ; it is for me 
to tell you that be who comes into my to take away the 





time, what be had been ready to do withbis money. “1 am at your dis 
posal, Monsieur, but I hope you will be brief as possible.” : 


i You may be easy about that ; the affair will be arranged in military} There was a moment's silence, only broken by the chattering of 
er. 








Ana- 
tole’s teeth. 


Did he tremble from fear, or cold? The conjoined influence of the pis- 


tol levelled agaiust him, and his garments dripping with water, leaves 
the uestion undecided. 

; said Dufougerais at last, lowering the pistol, “I will call my 
wife who is poacably sleeping, in ignorance of what is passing. Every- 
thing considered, I will be indulgent towards the thief. As I have the 
honour of telling you, be is here ; I even think that he has heard me, and 
I hope he will profit by the lesson.” 

Then, opening the garden-gate. “ A thousand pardons, Monsieur, for 
having inconvenienced you,” said he with a gesture of dismissal, which 
Anatole did not require to have repeated. 

The next moraing, he presents himself to his cousin Dufournel, with a 
face excessively pale, and a voice rather husky. 

a * friend, have you sent your sister the letter that I asked you to 
write ? 

“ Not yet; but if you are determined—” 

“ Heaven forbid! I leave Paris this evening ; to-morrow I shall be at 
Angouléme, and in filteen days—” 

“To fifteen days ?” 

“ My father will acquaint you with the marriage of his son, and Mile 
Clémence Simoanet.”’ 

—————=_—_ 


BARON MACAULAY. 

The outlawry of genius, it is said, is for once about to be watved, and 
Mr. Macaulay is to be made a Peer. We give Lord Palmerston the full 
credit he is entitled to for this politic and just violation of the odious 
rule that has heretofore excluded every man of intellectual rank from 
the Upper House of Parliament, unless he happened to be a successful 
lawyer, priest or soldier. All the arguments that were made use of by 
us and by all other sincere friends of popular right in support of Life- 
Peerages apply to cases like that of the brilliant essayist whom we have 
just named. Asa lawyer, Mr. Macaulay never affected to practise. As 
a legislator he has never attempted anything. As an administrator at 
home or in India, his warmest admirers do not pretend that he ever ma- 
nifested any peculiar fituess or faculty, Not upon his success ia any of 
routine walks of eminence will his future reputation rest; not upon any 
of these grounds, therefore, can his title to nobility be based. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay is a man of letters—perhaps the most distinguished 
man of letters of his country and his time—and acelebrity. Nothing 
else, Ornamental be has always been to his party when in Parliament ; 
but it has never been his good fortune to render them any par‘icular ser- 
vice that we are aware of in debate. His exercitations on Reform in 
1831 and 1832 were loudly cheered and generally admired ; but in power 
of grappling with formidable opponents by ready reference to facts or 
nervous strength of argument, be was never for a moment comparable to 
Grey or Brougham, Stauley or O'Connell. His speeches were the gilded 
pinnacles of the edifice, not the massive columns which upheld it: with- 
out these it must have quickly perished ; without the glittering adjuncts 
it had been to all practical intents and purposes the same. When in the 
followiag year the illustrious pamphlet-speaker undertook to instruct 
Parliameut what it ought to do with India, the House of Commoas sense 
quietly went to dinner, and left him to pour forth his gorgeous unorigi- 
nalities toempty benches. It was always ready to applaud him when it 
had leisure to listen ; but it instinctively thought that there were man 
things on which it was more important for Mr. Macaulay to make a speec 
than for it to listen. Of the five years spent by him as a member of the 
Legislative Council in India, the less that is said the better. The Mac- 
eulay Code remains, and will ever now remain, an unattractive fragment 
in the museum of British blunders in Hindostan. On his retura to Eng- 
land Mr. Macaulay was inyited to re-enter Parliament by one of our great 
constituencies. It ought not to be forgotten that he thought fit to signa- 
lise the occasion by a manly and uncompromising declaration in favour 
of the Ballot. It was the one act of his tical life in which he preferred 
the sympathy of the class from which he was sprung to that of the 
sycophants who habitually crowd the anterooms of Whig Ministers. 

As Secretary at War his name was seldom mentioned, and the fact of 
his having beea for a time in the Cabinet is almost wholly forgotten. 
Were he nothing more than a second-rate Whig politician, few would 
deny that he has been adequately rewarded, and that others bave as great 
or greater claims than he to titular distinction. But Macaulay’s claim 
to rauk with the highest and the noblest in the land rests upon wholly 
different grounds. For more than thirty years he has contributed con- 
spicuously to sustain the glory of English literature in some of its best 
and most important departments. His style as a speaker bas never been 
equal to that by which he is familiarly known as a writer. It is with bis 
pen rather than with his tongue that be is truly eloquent. We do not 
speak of his History now in ; for we , with all its merits, 
nud they are great and maid, that i lesa in its way than 
his coutributions, biographical and critical, periodical literature. 
From many of his opinions expressed in his essays we entirely dissent, 
but of their general tenour and tendency every eolightened thinker must 
approve ; and though to our taste less of mannerism and verbal magnifi- 
cence were desirable, it is impossible for any man who bas himself ever 
written successfully, or who bas ever devoted thought or study to original 
composition in the English tongue, to qucstion the splendid ability, ver- 
satile power, and marvellous range of illustration, which Mr. Macaulay 
has ebown himself to possess. Asa man of the pen, and for the services 
be has rendered to his party, bis country, and mankind, by his indus- 
trious use of his rare power of writing, be has long been kuown and va- 
lued. Letters-patent of ennoblement are but the oe — in of- 
ficial form of that which the community at large had long siace decreed. 
It was a stupid and senseless injustice that such a man should of late 
years have been excluded from Parliament. From the time that; he found 
the performance of representative duties incompatible with the labour 
required for the ee of his great historical work, he actid, we 
think, wisely and well in relinquishing bis place in the Commons. His 
me a place was thenceforth in the Lords ; where, with lees fatigue aud 
ess sacrifice of health and time, a man of learning, eloquence, and spirit, 
may frequently render good service to the state.— Daily News, August 31. 

In some respects, although the new creation of Peerages does not now 
look so comprehensive as it did in the first announcement, it does show 
that Lord Palmerston is not bound in the iron bands of precedent. It is 
true that the creation of Baron Macaulay has beea prepared by many 
antecedents, which prevent its coming upon the public by surprise, and 
which smooth its way as a measure of change, Mr. Macaulay has been in 
office ; he bas made his way to distinction by gradual advances; he bas 
identitied himself, if not intellectually, at least socially and by the habits 
of life, with the upper classes—with those classes that people the House 

Lords and the | benches of the House of Commous—that hang 
about Piccadilly and Belgravia, and attend divine service in fashionable 
churches. He has for some time worn one of the stamps of social 
rank in the “right honourable” augmentative of a Privy Councillor. 

t tofure the only modes of entering the House of Lords have been 
—by eoquiriag such wealth and social “ 
most a before his admission to the House ; by rising to the wool- 
sack, or some other great dignit; Ti hegd haben BB. Fanning 

a a ee of the Church and a 


poy yng 8 , by 
ts. Hi there have been built but these five portals to the 


cut out a , through which Baron Macaulay is the first to 
cau nan ooedied eosin Lacie Spectator, Sept. 5. . 


We are justified in regarding it as bestowed u Mr. Macaulay as a 
writer, by the manifest jou of the public a oe press. Macaulay 
has been a Minister and Member of Parliament as well as a Jittérateur ; 
he bas been from early year as a student, and from a pert of h's official 
life, familiarized with Indian affairs ; and in India he at oue time made 
ee ee eee But, as in the 

israeli, who is by nature a littérateur, by manufacture a states- 
man, Macaulay has left no accomplisbed facts to attest his skill in any 
official or legislatorial capacity ; and, unlike Disraeli, he has never ac- 
a pe coe debate. He rests, therefvre on bis lite- 
rary fame And even withia the province of literature, it is lees 
any original creation, which he can display in the form of poetry, any 
originality of view as an historical philosopher, or even any force of elu- 
cidation as a plain historian of events, than an extraordinary power in 
giving to known ev: nts the interest of a connected and briliiaut parra- 
tive. His earliest contributions to the Edi Review stamped the ge- 
nius of the man, and indicated fature power. His historicai 





bis political phies, brought groups of events before the reader with 
eles and ane ohteeen the working of political action 


of | intelligible, and by the way, insinuated the plot into the boxes” favoura- 
my wife is a thief, and I consider I bave the right to treat him as such.” bjy for the interests of his party. His lucid and graphic illustration im- 














_ She Avvion, 





parts to received opinions a force wh.ch looks like novelty, and most es- 
solally charms those who share the same opinions already, and rejoice 
fn the opportunity of borrowing new language to propagate them withal. 
It is by these achievements as a literary man that Macaulay has Woo the 
distinction which constitutes his recognized title to the Peerage. 

Perbaps, however, the effect of this consideration has been somewhat 
exaggerated in the critical remarks on his promotion to # seat in the 
House of Lords, The views to which he has given effect when he has 
had administrative opportunity, as in the cave of the Indian Code, have 
not been ultimately accepted as possessing practical value ; and he bas 
not in his spoken compositions, any more than in his history or critical 
essays, thrown original light upoa political questions : bat he has thrown 
great eloquence into what we may call grind memoranda of our national 
duties, our historical purpose, our political creed, and long sustained 
moral priaciples of public life, No man has more directly and vigour- 
ously maintained in the political arena the influence of high principle ; 
and if Macaulay will not in the Indian discussions, or other grand de- 
bates, be l.kely to propose any definite course, or to strike out any un- 
saticipated view,—if at times he may develop views which are not ap- 
plicable to the cireumstances,—we may remember that it is oa such great 
occasions most useful to be reminded of loftier considerations—ay, even 
at a time when, for speeial purposes, we may be disposed temporarily to 
set them aside.—Jhid. ete 

It is the crucl intention of Lord Palmerston’s Government to heap 
coals of fire on the heads of Sirs Edward Lytton and Archibald Alison— 
fain to put up with baronetcies—by the elevation of our greatest modern 
historian and essayist to the peerage by the title of Baron Macaulay. 
The announcement has been received variously by members of the literary 
profession. Many writers accept the admission of a brother : cribe to the 
rank of an hereditary legislator as the highest conceivable compliment 
to their ordcr. Others, on the contrary, take the matter in high dudgeon, 
and maintain that Mr. Macaulay is to be made a baron, not in consequence, 
but in spite, of his literary attainments,—that it is the statesman omely, 
and not the author that has been rewarded, and that the literary world 
need not consider it in the slightest degree honoured in the transac- 
tion, There is great truth in the latter view of the case, which, neverthe- 
less, should not be subject for the slightest regret. Mr. Macaulay’s pro- 
motion to the peerage—one of the most creditable acts of Lord Palmer- 
ston's ministerial career—has a whatever to do with the right ho- 
nourabl gen leman’s literary merits. It is a question apart. It is not be- 
cause he has writtenh'story,that Mr. Macaulay desires a peerage so much, 
as because be knows it. 

He is a Liberal statesman, of high and long standing—better versed 
in the history of our Constitution than most men of his age ; he is an 
eloquent speaker and skilful debater ; moreover, at the present juncture, 
he the special qualification of being one of tne —_— living 
authorities on subjects connected with our Indian empire. The presence 
of such a man in the House of Lords, where the average of such know- 
ledge does not happen just now to be of the highest (tee Lord Granville 
oa Tnatpeeh, will be most valuable. 

The fact that Mr. Macaulay has written brilliant essays and stirring 
ballads, will not militate against him in the House of Lords, Peers are 
as proud to claim brotherhood with a clever man as any other body. 
But if these had been Mr. Macaulay's only achievements, he would not 
have been entitled to a seat in the rage. We wish authors would 
leave off their peevish cry for ——- in the titles and dignities of 
the land. It seems as though they were not so proud of their order as 
they profess to be, since they are so discontented with its latrinsic ho- 
nours.— London Atlas, Sept. 5. 


Of his unblemished honour, his practical self-respect, his li and 
his patriotism, there are not two opinions possible. The congratulations 
his elevation provokes from all parties show bow much he gains by the 
increasing kindliness which his conduct and his productions have exhi- 





outraged our countrymen and countrywomen, as well as those of the sister coun- 
we and an enthusiastic admiration of the heroic courage displayed by so many 
w 


hom Ireland as well as England has cause to be proud. 


The above is from a London paper of the 5th inst., and chimes in well 
with the universal contempt expressed here towards Mr. Jobn Mitchel, 
who approved being «absent, and the less notorious Irishmen who were 


recently present at a Sepoy-Sympathy Meeting. 
ee 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 


A cadetship, unsolicited, has been forwarded by the Directors of the 
to the Lord Mayor for his nephew, Jobn Finnis, son 
innis who was murdered at Meerat.—There bave 
been six successful ascents of Mont Blanc, this year.——The mortal re- 
mains of the “ Maid of Saragossa” are to be removed from Cueta, to the 
capital of Aragon, and there to be interred with pomp and ceremony.— 
hi rage for crinoline, whalebone has risen 

per ton.—Auguste Comte, chief of the mo- 
dern school of Positive Philosophy, is dead.—The Indian relief — of 
to 
inaugurate a subscription. Similar movements are taking place all over 


East India yam | 
ot the late Colonel F 


lo of the fi 
ia price, from £300 





to £500 
London alone exceeds £20,000. A meeting is to be held at Live: 


England.——It is stated in the new edition of the ney lia 


that of all the branches of industry belonging to Glasgow and its harbour, 
there is none of modern date which has made such rapid progress as that 
of steamboat building and marine engine-making.——More than £2,000 
has been received for the widow and daughters of the late Douglas Jer- 
rold by the exertions of Thackeray, Dickens, and Albert Smith._—Much 
by the arrival of 
an American vessel on the coast supposed to be a slaver.——Some few 
espeler, of Preston, C. W., was fined 


a 


excitement has been caused at the Cape of Good Ho 


weeks since, a magistrate, named 
for working on the Sabbath with his men in the hay field. He 1 


re 


telegraph cable, connecting Europe and Africa, has been successfull 
laid between Bona and Cape Tenlada, a distance of 145 miles. ——A 
ference has arisen betweea Austria and France oa the Italian question ; 
Austria refuses to join France in urging reforms in the Papal States — 
Captain Rogers who was recently tried at Liverpool for the murder of 
one of his sailors, under circumsiances of the most revolting barbarity, 
has been bung ; the two mates bave been reprieved.——The members of 
the N. Y. Columbian Engine Company, No. 14, held a meeting lately, to 
make arrangements for a trip to Europe, during the ensuing spring, 
Thirty three of them expressed their willingness to go ; but itis expected 
that over 100 firemen will volunteer on the “—_ After visiting the lions 
of London, they intend crossing the channel. Their Engine is be sent to 
Philadelphia, and redecorated, so as to do credit to New York, in the Old 
World.—-—Sir E. B. Lytton is said to draw a hundred pounds per month 
for his story in Blackwood’s Magazine.——A medical commission, hay- 
ing declared the King of Sweden unable to sustain the burden of public 
affairs for a = he has requested the states to provide for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom during that period.——" Louis, the well-beloved,” 
said the priest who announced the death of Louis the Fifteenth, “ slee 
in the Lord.” “ If such a mass of laziness and lust,” growls Carlyle 
wel: “sleeps in the Lord, who, think you, sleeps elsewhere ?”’—— 
When the loss of the specie in the Central America was known, the Insu- 
rance Companies of this city, losers thereby, very nobly resolved to pay 
up at once, in order to relieve the unfortunate pressure upon the money 
market.——-Remember the Regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club, on Thursday 
next. The start is at 10 o'clock from Hoboken.——We are proud to read 
the name of the Cunard Steam Ship Company, as contributing $250 
towards the fund for relief of the survivors of the Central America. 





J GURNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ART, 349 Broad- 
© way, contains the largest collection of Hallotypes, Photographs and Daguerreotypes te 
be seen in the world.—Open for the free inspection of the Public from 8 A.M. undl@P eM. 





to the Quarter Sessions, which confirmed the former judgment. He has now 
appealed to a higher court.——The Montreal Pwot bas it “on the very best 
authority " that it is the intention of the Prince of Wales to visit Canada 
next summer.——aA large war steamer, for the Emperor of Russia, was 
formally commenced bere this week. The Russian minister entertained a 
numerous party after the ceremony.——Some Russian and English sailors 
recently had a row in St. Petersburgh, resulting in the death of a Rus- 
sian, and numerous severe injuries to others on both sides. One hundred 


of the combatants have been arrested.——The slave trade is very brisk 0} 
the coast of Africa, A slaver under Spanish colours has been captured 





AURA EENE’S THEATRE, 624 B a near 
LS eee SSeS by the unantinous voice 
and the preas, the mot perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Ite 
ties ect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the 
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ven per cent. larger than they were in 1855.——The East India C 


slaves on board. Two others have been 
seized and destroyed.——Crops in the State of Obio are estimated at 
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have chartered twelve more steamers, to convey troops to India. — 
Commodore Paulding, of the U. 8. Navy, accompanied by a corps of scien- 


tific men, has lately passed from ——s to Panama, for the 
of testing the practicability of making a -_ canal._———T he pro} 
to employ the Atlantic telegraph cable for a li 

ance. idence of its adaptability for that purpose is being broug 


forward to refute the report that it was not suitable.—--The city of Ber- 
lin has voted a su o of 150,000 fr. for a work of art in silver, to be offered 
to Prince Frederick William on the occasion of his marriage with the 
Princess Royal of England.——One of the Queen of Oude’s attendants 
lately, the household wished to bury her without a coffin, 
as is the custom of their country. The authorities would not permit 


having di 


this. ——Why are printers liable to bad colds? Because they always use 
damp sheets.——A statue of the late Daniel O’Connnell has just been in- 
augurated at Limerick. It is of bronze, colossal in size, and represents 
him grasping in his hands the Emancipation Act. Lord Duaoraven pre- 


tion 
ne to India is still in — 
t 


Mr. John Nimmo is on his usual Collecting and Canvassing tour for this jour- 
nal in Canada, and Mr. E. L. Snow in the Lower Provinces. 





Marairep—On the 17th inst., at Bodie, Frevaic Grant, third son of the 
late Charles Grant, Esq., of the North West Fur Oo., Montreal, Canada, to 
ey ee Bennetr, youngest daughter of John H. Bennett, Esq., Bay 
ize, . 
Mararep—At the residence of the bride's father, Clinton*Avenue, Brooklyn, 
James H. Graerr, Esq., member of the Bar of Schuylkill Co., Pa., to Miss 
Jennie E., eldest daughter of Wm. McKinley, Esq. 
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890,261, and Upper Canada 952,004; making a total of 1,842,265. On| 
the Ist of January, 1857, the population had increased to 2,571,437, show- 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1857. 
sided on the occasion.——-In 1851 the population of Lower Canada was! ~~ . a 


The Week's Mail from Europe; India. 


ing an increase of 729,172.——More money is expended annually in the | English papers and correspondence to the 9th inst., and a telegraphic 


bited of late years. It may be profitable to contrast him with a man very 
ly bis inferior, but still of very considerable er, and one who 
bepreted to be several times matched against Mr. Macaulay in political 
literary strife, John Wilson Croker died the other day, having cul- 
tivated his asperities to the last. The only newspaper of his party which 
shows the least talent instantly felt it its duty to follow where Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s hinder leg had been, and heaped insult after insult ou the dead poli- 
ticlan’s memory. The pitbiest remark we have heard about him is one 
somewhat tinged with profanity—* Hlow he will dispute with the record- 
ing angel about the dates of bis sins t’’ We quote it for the sake of com- 
paring it with the universal exclamation called forth _ Macaulay's 
new ity" At last there is somebody in _ life who can speak 
about Ladia |" — Saturday Review, Sept. 5. 
Mr, Macaulay had already been admitted into “ the best society,” and 
people have become so accustomed to regard him as belonging to that 
ppper hemisphere, that they will almost have forgotten anything peculiar 
in his being made a Peer, excepting that he is knowa not to be rich. Mr, 
Macaulay is an independent man, but exceedingly safe; a Whig and 
something more—in fx direction, ——_ he has not been 
famous among the rulers of his fellow-countrymen, the fame of his writ- 
ings has made the man famous, Without anything to show for it, he has 
acquired a considerable name in connexion with India; much more on 
acoount of what he has said than what he has done, He will be consi- 
dered, on account of that repute, to bring some additional wisdom to the 
Houre of Lords in reference to the debates on India, As a constitutional 
historian he will confer dignity on the discussions of the Reform Bill, 
As he is a thorough gentleman, in bearing, in principle, and in feeling, 
as deeply reepeoted and esteomed by the immense clrole with whieh he 
bas ‘al ntance, the Minister who bas advised his selection for 
the ra of the Crowa gaina unbounded, and not unjust, oredit for this 
graceful coup d'état, —London Leader, Sep. 5, 


a. 
YOUNG INDIA AND YOUNG IRELAND, 

The Times draws Nena Sabib's portrait in the character of Young India. 
We are told he isquite an accomplished gontioman, an Asiatic Couingaby, 
8 preux chevalier of the jungle, He epeaka Koglish (uently and well ; pays 
us the compliment of flattering and betraylog us in our own tongue, No 

It was only bia last viait there that 


more constant visitor at Cawnpore, 

he paid with five and eword, The amiling villain was a bosom friend of 
our ofMfocers ; jolned them in thelr pio-nios ; was the companion of their 
fleld sports; went with them hunting beasts leas ane than himself, 
As many of our readers were probably ignorant that a Young India ex- 
leted, we have given these few features of ita representative man, 

But who hoa not heard of Young Ireland, We bad hoped indeed that 
this wicked folly waa oxtinot, but we were mistaken, for it atill exista, if 
it cannot be said to flourish, and yearns of course to Young Ladia, even 
aa the heart of David yearned to Jonathan, Here isa hearty eboer for 
the Sepoys from at least one volve in the British islands, 

Hweeter than the voice of love, sweeter than the warm accents of friendship, 
fievianiraesecrrs eat pee “fate Gunnt aea 

4 ey are » Te . 
and gladdeved measure when they of the Ceeme and humiliation of 





assure them 
England subdued, her insoleace chastised, her bar- 
yrannical power broken to pieces, her domineering and brutul dis- 
tamed and down, and her outrageous desire to annoy, bully, in- 
time to cine Taye —y t] "aly ne by the tobeiligence iad Ee 
ly rece 
the East, where the forces of the Great Noel's nding the armies of Great 
Britain. Wherever England draws the sword or lights the match Ireland pra 
for her defeat, and at no time has she d more fervently in that way than 
does now, when the patriot Sepo. Tyco ing to 


ouring Ye the Bri. 
tish power aad sweep it root branch from the fair and fertile of Hin- 





We may well leave this to be its own commentary, but are there po 
strait-waistcoats in Ireland to restrain the maniac that indites this offen- 
sive trash? How completely the writer falsifies the genuine feeling of 
Ireland trom Dingle to Derry will appear from the following quotation 
from the Freeman's Journal, the journal that is perhaps the best mirror of 
the spirit and sentiments of the Irish people. 

The feeling on the Indian news in the mercantile world is strong. 

of 'y between English and Irish interests seems quite to be lost ry 
feeling of intense indignation and disgust at the atrocities which would have 
even the most noble cause for which ever arms were taken ; and 
though it might be supposed that an East Indian question would have little sym- 
y here, — committed have completely divested the cause of 
nts of the oe sympathy, and, as far as 
Classes of this cit estants or Catholics: 


’ the mercantile 
but one feeling—that of a patriotic 


, Liberals or Conservatives, we find 











‘the | Sttended a meeting 


United States for cigars than is expended for all the common schools in| 


the Union.——The Great Britain, steamship, bas been 





vation may be found within the 


report vid Halifax to the 12th—for we cannot await the delivery of the 


gaged by the East, Canada’s mail—eupply materials for the usual weekly summary. The 
India Company to carry troops to India Several priests have been ex- | 


communicated by the Bishop of Augsburg, in Bavaria, for holding that sal- | 
e of other churches than that of Rome. 


news is not stirring ; for no later intelligence has come to hand from 
India, and as the British public hung upon tidings from Sebastopol 


—M. Benito Inarez, Vice-President of Mexico, is a full-blooded Indian, He | *¥O years ago, so now are all eyes gazing anxiously towards Luck- 


is said to be a man of 


crowded with members of the Evan 
world.—-Kpitaph on a lamb just killed : 


Sepoys. The Imperial Guard subscribed £400 for 
Dr. Lichtenstein, the celebrated Russian Professor 


Napoleon basa 
sidence, On each side is one smaller, but 


fitted up with 
for Prince Albert and the Duke of 


Cambridge.—— The 


re is called la Médaille de St. Héldne, 

ee C, AX I the 16th bay for the 
monopoly of udsoa's Bay Company. 
on Thursday, at Hamilton, for the same 
clation held their meetin 
Whately, Archbishop of 
the association will meet at Leeds,—— The Montreal Steamship Com: 
ie now buildin 
each, or one third lar 


meetin 
urpore,—— 


bankruptey of Mr, Townsend, 
of Lord Campbell, whose ardour ls underatood to be 


tor than his dis 
oretion, and Mr, Salomona, a tried Liberal, whom t 


take his 
might not be able to 
faster than cold, for, aa all will adult, eatety oan catch cold.——M 
Sir George Parker, Bart, Capt, T4th Regt, 


outta when the tidia 
Mr, Munta, the late 


land ; « legac 


£500 for a month's engagement.— 


been furnished with new Rectney cenehen, 
small clock, so that disputes al 


with a small Hydraulic 
eet of coluing machines, with dies complete.——No pupil is so great 
to be pitied as the pupil of the eye, for that is continually, un 


der the lash.“ Now then, Thomas, what are you burning 


my writing table?” said an author to his servant. 


favour of free trade.——O: 
ship Great Eastern, is now hying at Liverpool. 
2 qra., and being of Trotman’s patent, is 


secre’ 
nati 


come forward and again wooa —— 
neral election in favour of the late Mr. Pla 


ability. ——The Pope has returned to Rome ; 
and on entering met with a brilliant and cordial reception.——Berlin is 
lical Union from all parts of the 
* Peas to his remains !’’—— 
The Emperor Louis Napoleon, has subscribed £1,000 to the fund for the 
widows and children of those soldiers who have been murdered by the 


the same Se 
of Natural 1 Hist » is 
dead.—— Mrs. Catharine Sinclair bas made a moderately successful dé- 
but at the Haymarket Theatre, London. She is better known as the ci- 
devant Mrs. Forrest._—Rumour speaks of still another attempt by Maz- 
zini to revolutionize Italy ———At the camp of Chalons, the Emperor 
ifeent casino, in the shape of a tent, for his own re- 

every luxury, 
medal whieh 

Louls Napoleon bas given to the survivors of the army of the firet Em- 
———A large meeting was held in 
purpose of repudiating the | 
was to be held) 

© British Asso- 

this your in Dublin ; it was very successful, Dr, 
blin, has been chosen President for 1858, when 

four new steamers of two thousand three hundred tone 
than the vewels this line has now in use,— 

Two Liberals are competing for the Greenwich seat, vacated by the 
Greenwich bas to choose between the _ To republish a tithe of the partioulars that fad their way lato print, re- 
House of Lords 
coutinues to exclude from the Houre of Commons because he laa Jow ; 
and the question la, whether the electors will choose a member who could 
soat but might not be of much use, or a useful member who 

© hia seatt——It la evident that heat travels 
ajor | Feaders with ocoaslonal extracts and a record of the leading events, No- 
Bengal N. 1, and cantoament 
Magletrate at Cawnpore, who was killed in a sortie, la succeeded in the 
title by his only soa, who received a cadetahip to Bengal, and waa in Cal- 
of his fathers’ death reached him.——The will of 

ember for Birmingham, has been proved, and the 
estate sworn under £600,000; thus disposed of; £1000 ayear to his 
widow, to be chargeable on his work», the French Walle; legacies of 
£25,000 each to four sons; £20,000 to his daughter; to another son 
£2000 only, to be juvested in the purchase of land and stock in New Zea- 
of £1000 to bia brother; and the entire residue of his 
property to his eldest son,—--A Bordeaux paper trusts that subscrip- 
tions will be raised in every towa in France for the sufferers in India. — 
Madame Ristori is at Paris, on her “2% Madrid, where she is to receive 
@ Seine has been almost dried up: 

ted the water is lower than in 1749, a year of great drought.——Paris has 
a euch of which there is a 
ut time are now impossible.——The 
city of Portland has been lighted with gas obtained from peat.—— 
The English government are about to present the King of Siam 
ress, of great power; and a complete 


ly 
Only the = 
“ io 

that's written all over i I haven't touched the clean.” —It fo wid ¢ that 
the Directors of the Credit Mobilier intend bringing an action against 
the London Zimes for an article in which they were severely criticized. 
——Only two, out of eighty-six departments of France, have declared in 
ne of the set of anchors for the leviathan steam- 
It weighs 6 tons 19 owt. 
ual to an ordinary anchor of 
10 tons.——While fighting the natives of lodia, in the North-west pro- 
vinces, those of Calcutta have been astonished by a new illustration of 
the wonders of Western civilization. Calcutta is lit with gas——The 
of the American Navy bas determined to shorten the cruizes of 

vessels, from three to two years; by which means it is expected 
that more efficient seamen will be induced to enter the naval service.—— 
The Radical Reformers of Oldham have called upon Mr. W. J. Fox to 
which rejected,him,at the ge- 
tt.——Dr. Livingstone lately 
at Manchester, for the purpose of explaining the com- 
mercial resources of Africa. He said the country was well adapted for 
producing sugar, cotton, &c. He intends devoting some years to special 


jon against the savages who have so, efforts fur developing these pursuits in Africa —— submarine 


now and Agra, Delhi and Cawopore. Fain would we hear from each of 
the two former cities, that our small bat gallant bands of countrymen and 
countrywomen have beea relieved—from each or either of the latter, or 
rather from Delhi and Bithoor, thet the work of vengeance is begun. Yet 
it must be confessed that, at equal pace with the conviction that British 
power will eventually regain the supremacy, has grown up an apprehen- 
sion that terrible scenes have still to be enacted, and that catastrophes, 
at thought of which the heart sickens, may still sadden us at once and ex- 
asperate. We shall not presume to anticipate heavier afflictions than 
have been so far meted out to us, nor to deny the possibility that we may 
be further tried. At the same time we shall not imitate some of our pro- 
found contemporaries bere, who scan the future with prophetic gaze, and 
can tell you to a point what ought to happen at any given place and 
under any eapposable circumstances, One thing only we can predict, 
for the fearful experience of the last two month bears usa out—undaanted 
heroism and resolute endurance will still combat to the last possible mo- 
ment agalost preponderating numbers, Already have not a few of our 
beardlees boys, at the deadliest season of an enervating climate, per- 
formed prodigics of valour, The civilised world bas rang with applauses 
of the bold front put on by Civilians as by Soldiers, against odds of terg 
rifle Inequality, 


garding the outbreaks, the conflicts, the sufferings, the Indiguitios, the wav- 
ings to and fro of murderous assault and chivalrous resistance, would be 
to convert this paper into a history of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, Other 
wise, and aa it is, we must content ourselves, and trust to content our 


vertheloss, eo coplous are the accounts given by local lookereon and par 
tlolpators, that after the contents of one Indian, mall might appear to have 
been fairly gathered la, there are gleanings that one scarcely can leave 
ungarnered, And these are not comforting, for some among them convey 
the impression that this military insurrection has deeper root and wider 
sprewd than we were at first warranted In believing, At Poonah, one of 
the military stations of the Bombay Presidency, a priest has been detected 
in treasonable correspondence with the miscreants of Delhi; nor are 
there wanting those who assert that the whole outbreak is but the putting 
into execution a gigantic scheme for substituting Mabommedan for Chris 
tian sway. If this be so, if the Cross is again to wage war against the 
Crescent, on whose behalf it has so lately battled, our cause is none the 
less good, nor our triumph in the end lees certain. Christianity in India 
has beeu no persecuting creed, nor willit be. If she came with the sword, 
she bas not used the sword for purposes of conversion, She has been 
more tolerant in dealing with religions utterly at variance with herself, 
than have been her various professors at home in dealing with sectional 
differences among themselves. But it does not follow that Christianity, with 
all ber humane and civilizing influences, is to suffer herself to be dispos- 
sessed of her foothold. No; if these brutalized fanatics propose to trans- 
form Delhi into a Damascus, they miscalculate their own strength we 
verily believe, and we believe too with all reverence that they fly in the 
face of the Divine purposes. Rather than this, would we assent to the 
doom denounced against the accursed city now by many of our country- 
men—delenda est Carthago, 

But there is another painful view of this grave affair, which must 
presently be taken up, if at the moment we are too busy fighting and re- 
cruiting, to concern ourselves greatly with it. How -came this conspiracy, 
even if limited to these Janissaries of Bengal, to acquire such formidable, 
such overwhelming proportions, and the local Government to remain in 
ignorance or apathy? Shall we credit the assertion publicly made, that 
eight months agoold Gholab Singh informed the Supreme Council that the 
plot was maturing, and that he had been offered a leadership init? We 
know the ease with which the most extraordinary and groundless charges 
are manufactured in troublous times, and obtain currency through the 
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press, and knowing this would fain trast that the men, to whom the des- 
tinies of Great Britain in the East have been confided, could not be so 
utterly reckless as to neglect so solemn a warning. Notwithstanding 
therefore the additional statement that other premonitary hints were simi- 
larly disregarded, we must take leave to consider the story apocryphal 
uptil it be in some shape confirmed. Would that we could as easily dis- 
miss the uncomfortable persuasion, that it is part of our national charac- 
ter to neglect advice ; that we habitually reckon on things going on pre- 
eisely as they have gone ; that there is as much of justice as there is of 
satire in the caricaturist’s slang phrase, “ pooh! pooh!” which he puts into 
the Englisbman’s mouth! How soundly we sleep until we are rudely 
waked! Thank Heaven, in amends, how lustily we can lay about us, 
when once aroused to action! 

One more remark only, and we leave generalising and moralising on 
this subject for today. It has gone forth that up to the latest date from 
Calcutta, there bad been an immense and constant sale of fire arms to the 
Natives; and an imputation has th pon been laid to the door of mer- 
eantile firms, to the effect that their cupidity had outrageously got the 
better of their patriotism. Now, while we cannot undertake to vouch for 
the vigilance of the authorities who may have dozed while such danger- 
ous proceedings were progressing under their very noses, we beg it may 
be observed that a vast amount of business in Calcutta is transacted by 
Native firms, entirely unconnected with European residents ; and that it 
is grossly improbable, considering the sort of life-and-death character 
with which this insurection has all along been invested in that city, that 
any Europeans would participate in such sales or connive at them. More- 
over, the ordinary supply of fire-arms is exceedingly limited, for there is 
not much demand for any but the high-priced ariicles bought for sport- 
ing purposes. If therefore there be trath in the rumour, the importation 
must have been expressly made in anticipation of these events. Thence 
it might fairly be argued that the plots were long-reaching and deep-laid ; 
bat there would be no reason to implicate Europeans in the transaction. 
A few hundred muskets at a time might be ordered in Birmingham, and 
sent out, without any suspicion being generated. 

Very active and energetic are the East India Company and the Govern- 
ment in despatching troops and munitions to the scene of action. The 
latest addition ordered is a detachment of the Royal Artillery number- 
ing 1350 gunners, with batteries and siege trains complete. The whole 
British foree—on the spot, on the outward voyage, and preparing 
for embarkation—will not fall short of 87,000 men. So far also, there are 
good tidings of several of the clipper ships, and steamers, bound to Cal- 
eutta, which have reached the Cape de Verdes after speedy runs. May 
there be no unlucky 7'ransits in the service !—Zeal in the cause seems in- 
deed to animate all classes at home andin India. Recruiting goes oa well ; 
and the Government is again preparing to enlist foreign legions in its em- 
ploy. The expediency of this movement is questioned in certain quarters, 
and it is open to some objections on the part of those who urge with 
plausibility, that the whole nfilitia of the United Kingdom —and not fifteen 
Regiments only—should first have been embodied. But ao it is; not a 

move on the political chess-board which is not canvassed and criticised ; 
and so it ever will be. Purses are liberally open to aid the orphans and 
widows of the slain aud the murdered in the east ; and Lord Dalhousie's 
voluntary and munificent transfer of his splendid pension of £5000 per 
annum to the relief fund, thus set on foot, is said by some maligners to 





be but a peace-oflering to his conscience for the errors aud oversight of | that Russia bears us ill-will, because Le Nord states the contrary and affects 


his administration! So it is, we say, and so it will be to the end of the 
chapter. When Lord Dalhousie crawled home in shattered health, after 
spending the prime of his life in the service of his country, how the coun- 
try vociferated a welcome! But we lack space to enlarge on this point, 


and must content ourselves with suggesting that though the late Governor | cond or third time that Herat is actually evacuated, as also that the 


General's policy must be sifted again, and may in some respects be con- 
demned, the time has gone by when an individual can be made the scape- 


goat for the faults of a system, or when the national irritation can be | that the French Emperor could gain by picking quarrel with his best 


smoothed away by the selection ang perseeution of an individual. The 


Marquis of Dalhousie is no Admiral Byng ; neither will he meet the fate | Chalons to bis personal fondness for playing at soldiers, and to the ne- 
of that hapless officer, however deep certain writers for the prces may dip | cossity of his eitnation which impels him to have always some novelty 
before his people. Hie graceful and liberal contribution and that of 

The story of Nr, Vernon Smith's resignation ts, we are sorry to perceive, | the Imperial Guard, to our Relief Pand for the bereaved in India, we pre- 
contradicted. The Board of Controul for the affairs of ladia might be | fer to keep apart from politionl contingencies, Let us allow that a ge- 


their pens in gall. 


headed by a more able man, 
The Old Country. 


The Right Honourable Thomas Babington Macaulay was gazetted, on | thing on the large and goferous epirit ta which the A. 2. Courier and 
the 11th inet, asa Poor of the Realm, by the title of Baron Macaulay ; | Anyuirer of Saturday last troats the possibility of a continental combina. 
and elsewhere we cite, for the reader's entertainment and profit, a variety | tion against the national existence of Groat Britain, Traly does that 
of opinions emanating from the London press on this new promotion, 


Tom—a thousand pardons, we mean Lord-—Macaulay Is of course tho- | leas do we esteem the sentiments so eloquently expressed by our 
roughly verved in Indian affairs, and being an admirable orator, if not | contemporary, to which we shall probably revert, 
much of a debater, he will be very useful to the government in set die —_— 


@usslons thereupon, Thus to make a convenience of a distingulahed man 
of Letters does not however strike us as conferring any Immense honour 
upon Literature as a profession, though if Literature please to feel Itwelf | ject has been uppermost with the press and the public, each of several 


exalted on the occasion, no one can possibly object, 


Baron Ebury is the title by which Lord Robert Grosvenor takes his | sions of the terrible particulars, Latterly, notwithstanding the severe de- 


whom its writers have a pique. We have already mentioned the case 

of Lieutenant General Sir W. Codrington, whose attendance on the 

Prince of Wales drew from the Times a stinging article, the gist of which 

was that Sir William was shirking employment in India. On the part of 
the absent man, the Times, and the public through it, were imme- 

diately set right. It was stated that before leaving England he had 

applied for a command in the East, After the lapse of a few days 

more however, General Codrington sent home, or there was procured 

on his behalf from the War Office, a copy of his official letter 

wherein he begs in earnest and manty terms to be entrusted with any 

military service whatever, without reference to his former command in the 
Crimea. Ungrammatically and clumsily worded, the application was in 
its tone just of the sort to challenge admiration. Compelled to admit it, 
but still with-holding any apology for its outrageous attack, the “ lead- 
ing journal” has the infinite meanness to append to it a hope that the 
gallant General does not contemplate teaching the Prince of Wales the 

correct use of the English language! This is called a playful remark. 
To us it secms to be the quintessence of injustice, as well as of a low-bred 
vulgarity. That a gentleman by birth and by profession should not tarn 
his phrases neatly is to be regretted; but he may be a good soldier for 
all that. That the 7imes should undertake to lead public opinion, and 
yet descend to such small practices, is a thousand-fold more disreputa- 

ble. Why, even on his own miserable ground the laugh might be turned 
against the supercilious journalist. 

In another column of the same paper, dated Monday, [Sept. 7, which 
contains this pitiful assault upon a person already ill-used, is an article 
whereto monied Europe looks for information, and which traverses the 
Atlantic ocean bearing words pregnant with gain or loss to the commer- 
cial community of America. Let us parody the idea of the 7imes, and “trust 
it is no part of the city-article-writer’s duty in his responsible office to in- 
struct the mercantile world in the correct use of the English language.” 
Why should we hope this? Simply because the 7imes thus commences its 
leading monetary article: “ Although the next telegraph from India can- 
not be regarded as positively due, &c. &c."’ Shade of Lindley Murray ! 
Severe critics of the leading journal! Can you tell us at what time the 
“ pail-road comes in?’ 

Prosperous tidings and buoyant expectations have been received from 
Lady Franklin's forlorn hope, the For. The little craft had reached St. 
Paul’s, Greenland, and bad more than answered expectations. —The rights 
of seamen to protection against the brutality of their Captains has beea 
summarily vindicated, by the hanging, at Liverpool, of a wretch con- 
victed of an atrocious murder perpetrated on the high seas. 





Continental Politics. 

There is always some nine-days’ wonder; and the talk now is that 
Louis Napoleon and the Czar are tosct Europe in a flame again, because 
they propose to have a meeting ere long at the pretty little Capital of 
Wurtemberg. Not being alarmists, we cannot believe that any such ter- 
rible projects are in view ; nor can we quite reconcile it to probabilities 
that England and Austria are to be conjointly doomed to attack. There 
is infinitely more international intercourse now than there ever was, and 
we cannot hold it as unnatural that sovereigns should participate in the 
movement, They may do this, it seems to us, with large mutual advan- 
tage, and without any detriment to the world at large. We may conclude 


to sympathize with us on our Indian difficulties, which happened rather 
too late for her designs. Still, we do not believe that she desires again 
to see a foreign fleet blockading her two extremities ; and we have, ex- 
tending our vision beyond Stuttgerd, the comfort of hearing for the se- 


Chinese Emperor is not so well disposed, as he was, to admit the wolves 
in ebeep’s clothing to the interior of his domains—As for any thing 


friends, we really are at a lore to see it; and we attribute his Camp at 


nerons impulse may eometimes actuate pereous not addicted to impulses 
of any kind. 
Were we not pressed for room, we would, in this connection, say some- 





iinity on any politioal subject, None the 





The Los of the “ Central America,” 
Need we say that, through the week now expiring, thle mournful sub- 





successive days boing marked by the arrival of survivors, or by freah ver- 


journal reiterate that this country and our own are the only bulwarks of 
We atill hold to our belief that the clue to it will be found in the forth | liberty, civilization, and human progress, We wish we could as heartily be- 
coming volumes of the now noble Lord's History of Eogland, although | eve that, in the event of the fearful contingency hinted, these States would 
there is much plausibility in tho suggestion that he ls now summoned by | rally Instantly, unattmously, to the ald of the mother of nations, The 
her Majesty to an upper seat in the Legislature, for the eapecial purpose 
of confronting a somewhat fractions member of her Majesty's Opposition | strange though that during many years’ residence here, we have never 
and ber Majesty's Privy Councll—videlicet, the Earl of Ellenborough, | teen any elgne whatever of 


Courier ought to be better luformed on eo alee a point than we are, Itle 


- - — - 
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temperature of the Gulf Stream wherein the hapless ship went down. Tn 
the colder waters of the Atlantic proper such rescues could not have been 
effected. 


The Assault on Mr. Sulivan at Lima. 

The Comercio of Lima bas supplied some particulars of the dastardly at- 
tempt to assassinate the Queen's representative in Peru. We say at- 
tempt, for at the last date, Mr. Sulivan, though believed to be mortally 
wounded, was still alive. The unfortunate gentleman, it appears fur- 
ther, was not in his own house at the time, though he was in the company 
of a friend and alady, The assassin was a stranger, and made his escape. 
Great excitement prevailed. A large reward wes offered for the arrest 
of the criminal ; and a vessel had been despatched to Paita in search of 
Rear Admiral Brace, who would probably return to watch such proceed- 
ings as may be instituted, or auch consequences as may ensue. The ra- 
mours current at Lima, as to the origin of this atrocious deed, we do not 
feel called upon to detail. 


Lawyers Versus Law. 

There seems to be a strange fatality about legislation in this State. 
Enactments which have no other object than to correct a particular evil, 
or to afford additional protection to the citizen—decisions which are ap- 
parently indisputable, and could be safely received as precedents—the 
dictates of sense and the intelligence,of a practical lay-publie, 
are continually controverted, ridiculed, and rendered inoperative, by un- 
expected interference on the part of legal casuists. 
Every-day instances of what we mean can be found in the law reports 
of the newspapers. Injunctions are taken out to stay injunctions ; orders 
are issued to show cause for new trials ; one Court condemns the legality 
of the contract which another Court affirms ; while an incalculable 
amount of delay, expense, and labour is spent in enforcing even the sim. 
plest forms of law. Can it be matter of surprise that merchants and others 
shou!d shrink from the employment of a lawyer to prosecute their claims, 
preferring an illegal or informal settlement, to the chances of along pro- 
tracted dispute, avoiding at the same time the certainty of a bullying cross- 
examination in a fetid Court, and the probability of appeal after ap™ 
al? 
The fact is that New York has become the best lawyer-ridden city in 
the world. Sidney Smith has described the hereditary miseries ot Boglish- 
men in being taxed for the privileges of birth, marriage, siekness, and 
even death—our very cereclothes being charged with a duty of twenty 
per cent. But this was nothing to the bugbear that haunts us here, in the 
guise of an Attorney-at-law. No two cases, however similar, appear te 
be decided upon the same principl The D tic Judge reverses 
the decision of his Republican brother, and in his turn is over-ruled by an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, or compelled to modify his tone to the more 
pointed arguments of some fresh Counsel, or the outside pressure of a par- 
tizan newspaper. 
Hence the dignity of the Court—the fitting respect for the person and 
voice of the Judge—is impaired, and his usefulness is destroyed. The 
culprit, if it be a criminal case, too often escapes unpunished, or is let off 
with a penalty altogether disproportioned to the offence and insufficient 
to deter other evil-doers :—while in equity, all that can be said is that 
arguments take the place of jadgments, and the Counsel spend their time in 
wrangling, while the clients pay the piper. The old maxin “ Fiat justiia, 
ruat celum,” seems to be forgotten by the Bench, and political influence 
or a one-sided decision is likely enough to settle the question. The cause 
of this unfortunate state of things may be traced to the Tll-advised system 
of appointing Judges in this State. That the expounders of the law should 
be elected by popular vote for a short term of years is an innovation, 
which fails in securing the eervices of the wisest or the most reputable 
of the learned profession. Moreover, the emolument and the dignity at- 
tached to the office not being sufficient to command the highest talent, 
the Judge is too frequently selected from the followers instead of from 
the leaders of the bar, The result is that the administration of the law— 
with a few striking exceptions—ia intrusted to men who are either infle- 
enced by politioal zeal, or who wish to make a name for themselves. In 
euch hands justice too frequently becomes a farce ; and the practising 
barristers must too often feel, if they do not express, their contempt for 
the character, learaing, and disoretion of thelr own presiding officer, 

Our duty as historians is to polat out faots, and to let our readers ap- 
ply the remedy and profit by the moral, Can such a state of things be 
satisfactory ? Does the Republican form of electing by ballot to peblic 
offices work advantageourly in this direction? When will the last pound 
break the camel's back? When will the oitinons of this great olty unite 
in protecting themeelves and thelr property from the timorous vacilla- 
tions of the Beneb, and the insolent usurpations of the Bar? 


ye usic 

Up to Monday night of thie week that Prince of Darkness, who i# the well- 
known patron and protector of all baritones, hax managed matters quite after 
his own mind, at the Academy of Muse, 

The cause of true love and of injured innocence, consecrated from of old to the 
tenor, was at first confided to Bignor Labooetta, Him the Rnemy affiioted with 
woatarrh, As every body knows, pathos and persuasion are utterly Incompatt 
ble with a cold ia the head, If Leander had aate for five minutes in a draught 
when he emerged from the Helleapont, Hero might have lived and died « 
quiet body, and douce matron in Bertos, Romeo himeelt would have been ridi. 
culous had he laboured under a bronchial difloulty, when he imprecated the 
lovely Juliet in her baloony, and Punch has made one of the aweetent of sweet 
speeches immortally absurd, by translating it Into an addroke to the ‘ ilheall 








seat in the House of Lords ; and we are reminded by an accurate corres | pression that exlats among all classes of “ businessmen,” the stream of otal best 1° 


pondent that this is the third, not the seoond, Peerage In the keeping of | Charity has began to flow—a stream never dried up in this much-abused 
the Grosvenor family, True, the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of | community, but very easily set gushing by any well-founded appeal, 
Wilton, and Lord Ebury are brothers; but it is scarcely correct to pa- | The matter has been taken up with infinite spirit, and $13,000 have already 
rallel thelr elevation and promotion with that of the Wellesleys, although | been subscribed, to relieve the immediate wants of those who only es- 
the latter even surpassed the Grosvenors in the amount of honours | caped with their lives, This is eminently creditable, So also is it that 
acquired, Four brothers of that illustrious family were Peers of the United | in the fearful scene itself all the women and children were quietly saved, 
Kingdom, the great Duke, the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Cowley, and | and that in the end there was little or no aggravution of horrors by such 
Lord Maryborough. It were idle to compare the achievements of these misconduct and brutality as have often given to shipwreck and loss of 
families, The warlike, administrative, and diplomatic services of the ono life some of their most appalling features, The whole number saved is 
make us forget that the other has but furnished a personage admirably fitted estimated at 160; the lost are set down at 430 at least. Among 
to walk backwards before the Queen, a thorough-bred sportsman com- | them was the Captain, Herndon, a Lieutenant in the U.S. Navy, who 


plete at all points, and a very useful every-day member of Parliament. 


A riot in Ireland, originating on religious difference, has always an but of whose seamanship under the circumstances we are not prepared to 
ominous sound. Such a one, though happily partial in its immediate | speak. 
effects, took place at Belfast, on Sunday the 6th inst. A Protestant | 
out-doors preacher gave offence to the Roman Catholics. An Irish row | sooner discovered, and its exact position got at? Why were the pumps 
ensued, in which the Constabulary, compelled to defend itself, fired upon | useless? Why was the foremast cut away? Why in almost all Ameri- 
the people, and took at least one life. It is a pity that the news of this | can coasting steamers are the sails so light and slight that, when spread to 
event did not arrive earlier. It might have been useful as a fillip to | bring a ship to the wind, they invariably blow away’? Why, finally, 
the sympathy for the Sepoys, invoked, the other day, by certain Hiber- | in this instance, was the vessel’s name changed, without the formal and 


nians of this city. 


The Times newspaper is a British Institution, and woe betide the | age in ber? These and the like painful enquiries are agitated, and it is 
hapless wretch who falls into its bad graces, Still, it sometimes hap- | not our business to sift them. We are rather glad to remark that the 
pens that we feel bound in duty to comment upon its extravagant ca- valve of efficient life-preservers was never so thoroughly proved as on this 
prices and its coarse treatment of individuals. Faithless to every set of occasion, and that henceforth they must be a sine-gud-non on ship-buard. 
men, save the Rothschilds and the first-flight speculators of the London At the same time it appears to have escaped notice that the saving of so | 
Stock-Exchange, it handles with merciless severity any one against | many persons, after floating for so many hours, is to be attributed to the and the Rosina of Madame Lagrange. 


| exhibited the greatest courage, energy, and self possession, throughout, 


Several enquiries remain yet unanswered. Why was not the leak 


legal process, and why had some persons an intuitive shrinking from a voy- 


And #0 the muffled melodies of Bignor Labocetta were lees pleasing than pith- 
ful, less pathetic than provoking, The physicians came at last and carried ef 
the disabled champion, He was sncceeded by Signor Scola, of whom 
we may content ourselves with saying that we firmly believe he could sing 
just as well if be stood on his head, as he does when he stands on his 
feet, and that all the catarrhs in the world might concentrateupon bie wn- 
happy larynx without producing any appreciable effect upon the quality 
of hia organ, Scola perished in the attempt to murder Pollione, but 
he was fully avenged by Signor Macaferri who fell upon that degenerate 
Roman dandy and finished him thoroughly, This waa on Friday night 
of last week, a night which we hope will be rendered as memorable by the 
final disappearance of these discomfited tenors, as by the début for the present 
season of Madame de Lagrange, who sang in Norma with the grace and talent 
which we all know #o well and admire so heartily, and who was received with 
the most satisfactory enthusiasm. Slowly at first did Madame Lagrange make 
her way to the hearts of the Academy audience, but her empire now rests on a 
firm and legitimate footing, and of this she must have felt herself well assured 
on Friday night. Everybody was doubly delighted with the intelligence of her 
accession to the Ullman troupe—in the first place, because we all rejoiced at the 
prospect of hearing again a singer who, in a manner, belongs to us, and who 
in teaching us to appreciate her own rare and refined Hencies has educated 
us into a musical taste at once more Catholic and more exact than we could 
boast of before she came—and in the second place, because we regarded the ve- 
turn of Madame Lagrange to the Academy boards as the augury of that allianee 
between the rival managers, which has been steadily advocated by the Albion as 
well as by the leading daily journals, and which it appears has really been eon- 
summated at last. 

From the amiable rivalry of Norma with Leonora, we passed with the present 
week toa concurrence not less amiable between the Adina of Madame Frezaolini 
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L’ Mlisir d’ Amore was sung on Monday night with a good and in some respects 
a brilliant cast, and to a very brilliant “house. In thjs charmingly complete 
opera Madame Frezzolini was quite as much at home as we had expected her to 
be, and sang throughout, not only with exquisite tact and the ntmost delicacy of 
intonation and equality of voice, but with a singular degree of rhythmic force 
and offect. It was, to our mind, her most thoroughly successful evening. In 


ble when achieved as | 
they are for inst by Madame Frezzolini, with the ease which results only | 
from long practice in the modulation of a very different school. The Cavatina | 
from La Gazza Ladra was altogether the most satistactory of her performances, | 
and justifies us in promising to her a true career if she will devote herself to | 
bringing out her really rich resources with patience, and under the guidance of | 

















Obvituary. 
Sm Henry Bannanp.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B., wloae 
death by dysentery before the walls of Delbi is reported from the East, 


was a son of the late Rev. W. Barnard, L.L.B., of Water Stratford, Bucks, 
He entered the army in 1814 as ensign, and served for many years inthe 


Grenadier Guards. In 1815 he became attached to the of his w 
reapeat of both compass and quality, the music of the rile of Adina is admirably | teachers who will make her understand that singing to be successful must be | the Jate Sir Andrew Barnard, while he held the command of the Brisa 
sited to the voice of Madame Freazolini, and it allows her just a proper scope pleasant. With Miss May came Signor Taffanelli before us, a declamatory bari- | forces in Paris ; and in 1819-20 we find him acting as aide-de-camp toSirJobn 
for the indulgence of her own taste in ornament, which is very subtle, and very , tone who has a powerful voice and a brilliant method, and who won an encore | (afterwards Lord) Keane, during bis command in the West Indies. From 


refined. 

The tide began to turn on Monday evening, too, as we have said, in favour of 
the tenors. Signor Labooetta reappeared, and with the effect of a moon three 
quarters full. Io the first act, we certainly thought that he had gone over hope- 
lousy to bis natural foes, and were not surprised to hear a’lady ja our neighbour- 
hood ask, “if the tenor part had not been given to a baritone.” Wedo not com- 
plain of this, for it gave us a formal notion of some thing which has long lingered 
ia our imagination, “ as a ditty of no tone,” and enabled us in a measure to re- 
present to ourselves the effect which must have been produced by Rossini when 
he appeared as a vocalist at a concert in London years ago, and being a 
temer, selected and sang with Madame Catalani Cimarosa’s duo for two bassé, 
“Se flato in corpo avete.” Gradually, however, the powers of light got the 
mastery in the Labocetta register, and the lovely air, “ una furtiva lagrima,” 
was sang most charmingly, and quite deserved the tumultuous encore which it 
received. Signor Gassier-(can this excellent artist, by the way really be a French- 
maa f Although his face and carriage “ shriek” Paris, his pronunciation of the dolce 
facdia of Italy is 80 deliciously acourate, that we are inclined to doubt the fact,) 
executed his partition with melodi phasis and te force—and Signor 
Roooo made fun formidable after his fashion. Signor Rocco is a good singer, 
but a good buffo, we begin to fear, he never will be. His mirth is mechanical 
rather than tional ; it is “ creditable’’ to him certainly “ under the circum- 
stances,” but utterly lacks that unctuous and rollicking quality which alone can 
preserve the animal spirits of the Italian farce from degenerating into very 
clgmay animal coarseness, If we laugh at all at the opera, we prefer to laugh 
with tho singer rather than af him. And therefore we prefer the recollection 
of Banquirico to the reality of Roooo. 

If this was true of Monday night, and his Dulcamara, it was still more true of 
Wednesday night and Dr. Bartolo. He made Dr. Bartolo a preposterous and alto- 
gether contemptible blockhead, which Dr. Bartolo waa never iutended to be. 

The Dr. Bartolo of Rossini is a bore—he is a bully—he is a nuisance. He has 
also bis ridionlous side, certainly, and is meant to figure in an amusing as well as 
im an exeorable light, before an audience which sympathises with the bewitching 
Rosina and the bewitched Almaviva. But he is a serious stumbling-block in the 
way of the so desirable happiness of ffectionate young creatures, and he 
requires a good deal of elaborate ci iting. Signor Rocco's Dr. Bartolo, on 
tho contrary, was such a patent and notorious old fool that the plot of the Opera 
b ing by b ing superfluous. One doesn't break butterflies on 
tho wheel, or order out a park of artillery to extinguish a pertinacious blue-bottle, 
and Almaviva, Figaro, and Rosina, ap ear as egregious simpletons, when they 
take moh « world of pains to out-wit an old noodle who has no wits at all of his 
own. 























Voeally considered, however, Signor Rocco filled his rdle very fairly, and con- 
tributed handsomely to the ensemble of what we are disposed to pronounce the 
most thoroughly delightful operatic performance of the season. The Barbiere 
@ Beviglia quite responds, in fact, to the condensed theory of music which Ga- 
luppi (himself in more than one reapect an antetype of Rossini) gave to Dr. Bur- 
ney nearly a century ago. | bines “ vagh hi , © buona modula 
mione.” The most place passages (as for inst the first chorus) are 
animated with the brio which pervades the whole opera from the opening to the 
finale. It is a truly Venetian work, brisk with all the life, and wealthy with all 
the sensuous and emotional fancies which distinguish the glorious school of Men- 
teverde and Cavalli, of Galuppi and Marcello. Rossini, who never lost sight of 
Qtuok’s profoundly sensible axiom that the function of music was to give colour 
to pootry, and*animation to truth, till the success of Mayer and of Meyerbeer 
provoked him out of his natural path, never was more truly himself, not even in 
the passion of Tanoredi and the magnificence of Semiramide, than he is in the 
Barbiere. Thirty years of “ progress” have not ipated us from the charm 
of this luxuriant composition, which was better rendered on Wednesday night, 
on a whole, than it has ever been before in this city. 

The rite of Rosina is admirably well adapted to Madame de Lagrange. If we 
were called upon to select an air which should afford this lady a perfectly favour- 
able opportunity of displaying her best qualities to the best advantage, we 











by his execution of that very effective aria “ I] balen de! suo sorriso.” 
So we must end, after all, as we began, with a baritone. But we put our faith 
, in Signor Brignoli, we pin our hope on Roger who was to leave Paris, on the 
| 22d instant, and we will have all charity for Signor Labocetta till he shall quite 


| cease to need it. The cause of the tenors is the cause of right and “ must pre- | 


vail.” RAIMOND. 
—_— 


Drama, 


It would be difficult to imagine a contrast more complete than that of Mr.Charles | 
Mathews in comedy with Mr. Murdoch in tragedy. While Mr. Mathews seems | 
to be entirely unconscious how mach he is ing you, Mr. Murdoch shows dis- } 
tinotly that he is consciously determined to awe you. While Mr. Mathews acts 
at the stage and on the audience, Mr. Murdoch acts on the stage and at the au- | 
dience. Mr. Mathews in short is a consummate actor, who has taken his degree | 
in that dramatic school of Paris, which overtops the modern theatre as completely 
as the University of Paris overtops the middle ages. Mr. Murdoch is an accom- 
plished declaimer of the old English school, which has its votaries still, and 
will have as long as any descendants survive of the good old lady who despised 
Garrick for his simplicity. 

Just at present, then, Mr. Murdoch is sure of an audienco, nor do I lament that 
such should be the case. That I personally dislike being talked at from the foot- 
lights, and object to being personally threatened with the dreadful consequences 
of a crime committed by the reigning sovereign of Deumark upon the person of 
his affectionate and unsuspecting brother, is certainly not a good reason for my 
finding fault with other persons, whose tastes, in this respect, are not harmonious 
with mine. While any schovl of art, whether on or off the stage, commands a 
circle of sincere admirers—while, that is, it still possesses the power to attract 
and excite the minds of any number of human beings, and to awaken in them 
the dormant divinity of concern about impersonal things, and of interest in the 
realities of the imagination, it seemsto me very clear that the duty of a critic 
confines him to passing judgment upon the fidelity with which any artist of 
that school serves the standard he has chosen. 

And just here lies the secret, as it seems to me, of the inferiority of the current 
English criticism of the stage to the current criticiam of France. The best critics 
of France, however strong their particular faith may be in that particular school 
of art which most truly moves and most deeply touches themselves personally, 
still attempt, at least, to keep themselves free from partizan passion, when speak- 
ing of artists whose aims are different from those of their own favourites. If 
they themselves prefer the style of Rachel to the style of Ristori, they can at 
least recognize the power of the latter in the pursuit of the object which she 
has proposed to herself. French criticiam, therefore, is at least designed to be 


critical—to be the expression of an impartial judgment. English criticism on the 
contrary continually tends to deg te into sympathetic appreciation or anti- 
pathetic discontent. The critic discourses from his own tastes, and not from his 
intellectual convictions. fle can tell you what he likes, and if he is particularly 
clever he can give you some notion of his reasons for liking it. But what he dis- 
likes he commonly satisfies himself with saying that he dislikes, and by an un- 
happy confusion of terms he always contrives to damn as bad in itself at what he 
really only feels to be bad relatively to him. 

That men who like myself have been educated in the faith of the French 
stage, and whose type of the highest form of d tic rep ion is to be 
found in the Camille or the Phédre of Rachel, should like Mr. Murdoch is simply 
impossible. But that Mr. Murdoch is a th ghly conscientious actor who 
knows what he means to do, and does it both gracefully and with energy, is per- 
fectly undeniable; and it is equally undeniable that any one who will take the 
pains to stady the audience while Mr. Murdoch is di i 


















































1847 to 1852 he was employed as Assistant-Adjutant-General in the 
northern district, and commanded the South Wales district from 1852 to 
1854. In the latter year he was sent out to the Crimea as Major-General 
commanding one of the Brigades. He subsequeutly became Chief of the 
Staff in the Crimea under Gen. Simpson, and held that post up to the 
date of the — of Gen. Windham. He also commanded a bri- 
gade for a short time before the close of the late war. In 1856 he wag 
made a K.C.B., and was appointed to the command successively of the 
troops at Corfu and of a division at Shorocliffe aud Dover ; he was finally 
placed as Major-Gen. on the staff of the Bengal army in November last, 
when he proceeded to India. He ded to the c d of the troops 
before Delhi in June last on the sudden death of General Anson, whom 
he has followed to the grave after an interval of scarcely four weeks’ du- 
ration. ~- 

Mas-Gey. Sir Hugu M. Wurecer, K.C.B.—Maj-Gen. Sir H. M. Wheeler, 
K.C.B., another of the victims of Nana Sahib at Cawnpore, was the son of 
the late Captain Hugh Wheeler. He entered the military service of the 
East India Company, in the Bengal Infantry, in 1803, and was with Gen- 
eral Viscount Lake at the taking of Delhi. He subsequently went through 
considerable active service, particularly during the Affghanistan war ; for 
which he was, in 1839, made aC.B. He was at the siege and capture of 
Moultan. He became Colonel of the 48th Native Infantry in 1846 ; and the 
same year was appointed Brigadier General of the first class in command of 
the field forces. In 1850 he was nominated a K.C.B., and received the or- 
der of the Dooanee empire. He was also an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler hi.! only just returned to India from bis native countr: 
before the disturbances commenced. He was a warm-hearted, brave, vn | 
able soldier. ~ 

Aw Ovp Souprer.—The Fort Major of Edinburgh Castle, Mr. Alex. 
Cruickshank, died on Saturday, the 22d ult., and was buried on Wednesday 
with military honours. The deceased was bora at Forres, in Morayshire, 
on the Ist Jan., 1789, and entered the army as a private soldier in the 
79th Highlanders in May, 1805. He served in that regiment at the siege 
and capture of Copeabagen and of the Danish fleet, under the late Ear! of 
Cathcart, and subsequently under Sir John Moore in Portugal, and in the 
advance into Spain and retreat on Corunna. He served with the Wal- 
cheren expedition in 1809, and was present at the siege and capture of 
Flushing. He was afterwards present at the battles of Busaco, Fuentes 
d'Onoro (where he was taken prisoner of war, but subsequently escaped) 
at the siege of Badajos, the battles of the Nive aud Nivelle, and the block- 
ade of Bayonne. He was wounded at the battle of Toulouse in 1814, and 
in the following year was at the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. He 
rose in his regiment to the rank of Quartermaster, retiring in 1842, and 
his lengthened and distinguished services were in 1851 rewarded by his 
apppintment to the office of Fort Major of Edinburgh Castle, the appoint- 
ment having been conferred by the Duke of Wellington on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Panmure, who was for some years an officer in the 
same gallant regiment. 





At Hampton-court Palace, Anna Maria, Dewager Marchioness of Ely, in her 
73d . Her ladyship was Maid of Honour to her Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
and for some years of the Bedchamber to ber Majesty Queen Adelaide.— 
At Madeira, Henry Veitch, Esq., aged 75, for many years H. B. M. nt and 
Consul-General for that island.—Mrs. Mary Wakeley, of St. James's P: , for 
upwards of 20 years housekeeper to Her the Queen. - In Loudon, Lieut.- 
General W. G. Cochrane, Colonel of the 11th Regiment of Foot.—A. Pringle, 
Esq., of Whytbank and Yair, formerly M.P. for Selkirkshire. Mr. Pringle, who 
was a very keen Conservative, represented the county previous to the Reform 
Bill, and subsequently, but not continuously. He was a Lord of the Treasury in 
Sir Robert Peel's Government, which office he resigned when the Government 
t Bill.—Mr. Francis Blaikie, of St. Helen's, 
ture. In connexion with “ Coke, of Nor- 
folk,” he was the means of introducing the turnip drill bi 








ing veng or 
raining , Or ejaculating affections upon the stage, must see that he 
really wields a positive power over the feelings of a large class of people, and 
that men and women go away from Mr. Burton’s theatre nightly, having tho- 
roughly enjoyed the wholesome satisfaction of experiencing a set of emotions 
wholly disconnected with the routine of their daily life. Therefore, success to 
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should find it difficult to pitch upon any one which would so well fulfil the con- 
ditions of the case, as “ Una voce poco fa.” This aria is really au fonde an 
agreeable levity which neither demands any particular intensity of the singer, 
ner excites any vivid emotion in the hearer. It requires a considerable compass 
of yoive and offers abundant opportunity for the fioriture in which Madame de 
Lagrange excels. It is in short the delightfully perplexed and amiably disturbed 
selfoquy of a very lovely and lady-like young person who is fortunate enough 
to possess a very brilliant voice, and to know how to use it in the delivery of 
her delicate deliberations and dainty trepidations. Signor Labocetta made a 
very commendable Almaviva. His voice was his own again and a very sweet, 
puro, and pleasing voice it is. The first aria in the Opera, which to our taste is 
also the most beautiful morceau of the whole, falls to him. But thef{£eco ri- 
dente @ Cielo is leas within the range of Signor Labocetta’s capacity than the se- 
renadings of the Trovatore. Originally written for Garcia, it can only be ren- 
dered with all its force by an artist who posesses very extensive resources of florid 
ornamentation, and who can do perfect justice on his part to that marvellously 
elegant and graceful balancing of the orchestration with the voice which makes 
of the song a model in its kind. What has ever been written more delicate and 
exquisite than the intercalation of the voice with the instruments in the allegro 
which follows the largo of the opening passage ? 

The Figaro of Signor Gassier was of course well done and well sung. Well 
dressed, we can hardly say that it was, and we take this i sti 


Mr. Murdoch I say with all my heart, and long may he continue to enact the 
Prince of Denmark and the Duke in the Honey Moon, with profit to himself and to 
his hearers. For he avoids the peculiar perils of his school with singular felicity. 
He neither runs into rant nor subsides into stupidity, but maintains an equili- 
brium of istent and serious sti which is equally rare and commendable. 

His engagement at Mr. Burton's has been made the occasion, during the present 
week, ofa promising débat. Miss St. Clair—(was there ever or will there ever be 
an actress not of noble extraction, or an actor of less than royal descent? I vow 
and protest that I would travel five hundred miles with pleasure,to see on any stage 
a brilliant Smith, or a gifted Jones,)—Miss St. Clair of the “ Western Theatres,” 
appeared on Tuesday evening as Juliana in the “Honeymoon,” and made a 
very agreeable impression upon a goodly audience. 

Miss St. Clair has energy without extravagance, and technical stage know- 
ledge without apparent technicality of style. A prepossessing face of that lovely 
type which all France has recently combined to save from extinction, and to the 
preservation of which, were it similarly threatened on this side of the water, we 
are sure that all the gallantry of America would rally with enthusiasm—a 
prepossessing face, endowed with all the life and colour that belong to the pure 
« blonde,” lends additional expression to the tones of a most musical voice, which 
is managed with ease and tact. Properly supported, Miss St. Clair would make 
an excellent representative of just such characters as Juliana, or Kate in the 
“ Taming of a Shrew”—for her forte lies decidedly in the direction of those deli- 











that the weak point of this most valuable artist appears to be the toilette. His 
barber was no more like a barber than his Count in La Sonnambula was like a 
Count. In the former character he reminded us of one of the Pope's Swiss 
Gaard retarning from some very unclerical scene in a very disorderly state of 
mind and raiment ; just as in the latter, he vividly suggested a French captain 
of infantry on leave in a village. Signor Gassier sings too well, and acts too 
well for us to overlook such very superfluous oddities in his making-up. The 
Dea Basilio of the evening was a calamity. Can we say more of him than that 
he deserved to be a tenor? He made his famous duo with Dr. Bartolo “ La 
Oalannia ¢ un venticello,” which we have always detested, more detestable than 
ever. But here, as throughout the Opera, we were drawn very strongly towards 
the Orchestra, which rendered the admirable accompaniment of a ridiculous air 
with great spirit and acouracy. M. Anschuta continues to win upon our public, 
and well to deserve the favours which he wins, The brilliant terzett at the end 
of the scoond act, Ziti, Zitti, was so wonderfully given by all the corps,"with 
waoh ardour, spirit, and rhythmic colouring, that it alone wonld have made the 





enjoyable. 

Last night the Trovatore was produced, with Signor Brignoli in that role which 
he-has made bis own on this side of the water. The curse of the tenors certainly 
has aot descended upon the head of this modest troubadour, who re-appeared on 
Tuesday evening at the concert of Miss Juliana May, where he sang a romanza 
from Le Prophéte,a barcarole from Les Vepres Siciiennes, and took part in a 
terzetta from Aitila, with as much voice and as little vivacity as ever. If Signor 
Brignoli would take half as much pains with his stage manner as with his vocal 
method he might speedily make himself worthy of the engagement which it is 
reported that M. Calzado offered him at Paris. As things are he may esteem 
himself fortunate that “ ci keep him out of the reach of such an au- 
@lonce as that of the Theatre Jtalien—at least until he makes up his mind te as- 
pire to the career of an artist, and to aim at a place among great lyric singera. 

Miss May's débat was made before a kindly and numerous audience, whose good 
will was not damped by an unfortunate shower which came up early in the even- 
ing. It was on the whole a success—of promise. Miss May has a mezzo so- 
prano voice of good compass—fresh, and of a vigorous quality, particularly in 
the lower tones. Her training is however, as yet, imperfect. Though sbe exhibits 
ne decided inequalities of tone, yet her transitions were marked by all the timor- 
as abruptness of a novice distrustful of her skill rather than of her power. 
Her selections with one exception were made from Verdi, and although she ex- 
couted them fairly, we ought to warn her against straining her voice in its pre- 





cately t vivacities of the sex, which make the life of lovers one exqui- 
site felicity of pain, and the homes of husbands lively antetypes of “ warmer 
things to come.” 

With Mr. Murdoch and Miss St. Clair on the boards, and Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man at the Everett House, Mr. Burton may fairly consider that he is doing his 
duty by a public singularly bent on theatricals. The despair of Wall Street 
must seek relief somewhere, and the Theatre and the Opera are less expen- 
sive vents of woe than the ball-room and the dinner-table. 

The truth of this proposition stands above demonstration. But demonstra- 
tion is not lacking. 

Mr. Mathews at the Broadway and Miss Laura Keene at her own charming 
little theatre have nightly experience of the same. 

Miss Keene has evidently made up her mind to present us with a panora- 
ma of perpetual “ ties,” just sufficiently relieved by the “light of other 
days.” On Monday she gave us a“ drama in three acts,” Eustache by name, 
which was new to her audience certainly, and in itself perheps as new as a 
“drama in three acts” is likely to be. 

There is a hero in the plot, ignobly born and nobly constituted. There isa mys- 
terious marriage with a mysterious maid. There is a proud family of the peerage, 
opulent and unprincipled ; and a great deal of intricate mancavring, whereof 
the intent is to prostrate plebeian honesty to the advantage of patrician vil- 
lainy. And of course in the end there is a signal victory of virtue over vice, and 
@ most satisfactory vindication of d tic principles. 

With all these el its of Ul Eustache, (which is really a cleverly con- 
structed play,) could not fail to be successful under the auspices of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who, after appearing for so many nights as a victim of publicans, becomes 
in this dramaa publican himaelf, and shows that he can not only be drank him- 
self, but the cause of drankenness in others—and of Mr. Wheatleigh, who made 
a most right and respectable hero. The rile of the heroine was assigned to 
Miss Thompson, a clever and thoughtful actress who is evidently studying her 
art very carefully, and has chosen in Miss Keene a most admirable guide. 

At Wallack’s, I note this week only the final disappearance of Camille, 
and the substitution for to-night of Evadne, a true dramatic character of the 
trae Elizabethan drama, in which I shell certainly take special cognizance 
of Miss Heron's performance. That the drama is worth seeing I need not 

t the jenne to a new and in! test. 
nor that & will pe traged' very Yep the haan 












































bia, 
and afterwards Diplomatic Agent in In Scot- 
land, the Hon. Alex. E. G. Sinclair, eg 
resumptive of his brother, the present Earl of Cait! 
ieutenant in the 91st Foot, and subsequently, in 1855, appointed major of 
Ross-shire — > Edinburgh, Mrs. Johnstone, for many years editor 





° , Queen 
King, L.L.D., President of Queen’s, and Senior Wrangler in 1819. 


Appointments. 


Duncan Cameron Munro, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at ‘Sarinam.—D. A. Jesa 
H. M. Consul in the Island of Curacoa.—Major Harry St. George 
.ieutenant-Governor of the Island of Dominica. A. Arney, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Zealand.—Rev. George 
So to be Chaplain of the Scots Kirk at Kandy, Ceylon.—F. H. A Porth, Esq., 
‘olonial Treasurer), to be a Member of the Legiaiatve Council of Hong Kong. 
—R. G. Pedder, Esq., to be a non-elective Member of the Le ive Council of 
i rs, of the United States, has been ap- 
a the Natural History Chair in the Glasgow University, vacant by the 





Arup. 

A memorandum has just been issued by which the Commander-in-Chief 
offers a commission to any gentleman a :xious to enter the army who can 
raise 100 men.—The standard of recruits for all regiments of infantry is 
reduced to 5 feet 5 inches.—Lieut.-Col. Montresor, Lieut. Col. Gambier, 
C.B., and Lieut.-Col. Maberly, proceed to India in command of the rein- 
forcements of Royal Artillery t to embark for that country. The artil- 
lery force previously ordered for India amouated to 1,550 gunners, exclu- 
sive of officers and non-commissioned officers. The fresh furce amounts to 
1,350, gunners, drivers, and artificers, exclusive of officers and noa-commie- 
sioned officers, and comprises nine troops, batteries, and companies, which 
are to be fitted out and equipped with every materiel requisite for a siege 
train, with the guos used on this service during the Crimean campaiga, 
in which a large proportion of the force was actively engaged.—It is again 
reported at Woolwich that Major-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams is about to be 
nominated to the appointment of Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Malta, in succession to Major-Gen. Sir. W. Reid and Lieut -Gen. Sir J. L. 
Pennefather, whose terms of office shortly expire. The posts of Governor 
of the Island and commander of the Forces will then be again consolidated. 
—Capt. Price, late of the 72nd Higblanders is appointed Adjt. of the 
Royal Regt. of Renfrew Militia. have been received at St. John, 
New Brunswick, for the departure of the 76th Regimeat for India. 


Navp. 

90-gan scr ships Caesar and Hannibal were paid off at Porte- 
R.. sone ago were paid off “all standing” and their 
ships’ companies (between 800 and 900 each) were for 14 or 16 days doing 
little or nothing. Now an order has been issued to dismantle them, to 
examine their spars and rigging, and to rig them afresh. Most of the 
other advanced line-of-battle sbips and a flotilla of gunboats are to be got 
ready, so far as the preparation of the rigging and gear of each is con- 
cerned, for service on short notice, if req’ —The Orion, 91, about to 
be paid off at Plymouth by Capt. Erskine, is to be kept in a state of rea- 
diness, in the event of her being required to be re-commissioned immedi- 
ately.—The scr gunboats Jaseur, Lieut Scott, and Jasper, Lieut Pym, have 
thead for Cuba.—The Trincomalee, 24, from the Pacific ; the Rifle 
man, from the S. E. coast of America; the 7% 24, from the 
West Indies ; and the Prometheus, 5, from the West coast of Africa, have 
arrived home. The tbree first-named will be paid off.—The Conqueror, 
101, bas left Spithead on her return to the squadron of Admiral Lord 
Lyons, G.C.B., in the Mediterranean —The Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth, 
recently converted into an hospital ship afloat, is to be recouverted into 
a training ship for naval cadets, under the command of Capt. R. Harris; 

tod the filustrous ia to be sent to Devonport for the like purpose. 


Rorat Manrves.—First Lt and Adjt Dunn to be Capt, v Lewis, placed on 
b-p; First Lt Hunt to be Adjt. 
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New Books. 


In the Albion of June 13 appeared a brief review of Dr. Henry | - 


Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. The work had | 
not at that period been republished here; but a portion of it—the first | 
of three large octavo volumes—has now been reproduced by the Messrs. | 
Harper, and amply merits an unborrowed commendation. It will be ap- 
preciated by all readers who can be moved by a record of personal ad- | 
venture, or interested in tracing the geographical and moral features of | 
a country lying beyond the beat of ordinary tourists. } 
The expedition, which this German author describes in excellent Eng- 
lish, was undertaken in 1849 under the auspices of her Britaunic Majes- | 
ty’s government, and not concluded, eo far as Dr. Barth was concerned, 
until 1855. The objects in view were to ascertain the condition of the | 
tribes who inhabit the central regions of Northern Africa; to test the | 
possibility of extending commercial relations in that quarter ; to feel the | 
pulse of the native Chiefs and Princes as to the abolition of their in-land | 
slave trade, the main feeder of the traffic on the Western coast ; and gene- | 
rally to solve those various doubts which hang round districts so obscure. | 
The leader, at the start, was Mr. Richardson ; but he unfortunately died | 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tsad, ere he had been twelve months in | 
progress, and during the absence of Dr, Barth in another direction. It is 
clear however that the two, though previously experienced as African 
explorers, did not at all accord in their views, and were not, in short, 
suited to each other. The author before us is obviously a self-reliant 
man ; and, so far as may at present be judged, one who admirably com- 
bined discretion with undaunted nerve. Without any undue egotism 
therefore he is himself continually in the foreground, even whilst subor- 
dinate to Mr. Richardson. To tell the truth, were it otherwise—were the 
itinerary a dry hand-book of distances and notable landmarks—the mi- 
Buteness of the painstaking German’s observations would soon make his 





narrative wearisome. As it is, your curiosity is awakened step by step, 
as with diminished resources he works his way through fanatical and | 
rapacious tribes, ready in resources and never desponding, and buoyed 
up by unconquerable desire to surpass his predecessors in the thorough- 
ness and in the range of his discoveries, At the same time he is just as 
elaborate in his detail—when roving amid the singularly-jumbled re- 
mains of Roman and Arabic civilization, with which the neighbourhoods 
of Tanis and Tripoli abound—as when approaching that inner Negro- 
land, the Ultima Thule of his aspirations. In one respect only could we 
wish any change in his style. The frequent interlarding of native terms 
and dialect has rather a pedantic effect, though it may give an air of | 
vraisemblance. A glossary to be consulted at pleasure is, to our thinking, 
more convenient. To us it matters little, though to some future Albert 
Smith lecturing on these localities it may be very desirable information, 
that “ besides the great-market place of Kano, there are several smaller 
ones dispered through the town, the most noted of which are the Kaswa-n- 
kuroni, Mandaweli, Hanga, Kaswa-n-mata, Kaswa-n-ayagi, Kaswan-n- 
lirba, Kaswa-n-Yakase, Kaswa-n-kofan Wambay, and the Kaswa-n-Kofan 


Nayisa.”’ To such precise particulars, we prefer the illustrations, which = 


are exceedingly numerous, and show the Doctor to be a good draughts- 
man.—This first volume does not treat of his year’s residence at Timbuk- 
tu, or of his participation in a grand slave-hunt by the Sheikh of Bornu ; 
the two main incidents of his journey. These stirring episodes will be 
described in the further progress of the work, to a perusal of which we 
shall really look forward with pleasure. The very recent announcement 
of the death of another enterprising African traveller—Dr. Vogel, be- 
headed by order of the Sultan of Wadai—renders yet more attractive the 
story of these zealous, intelligent, self-sacrificing, and courageous men. 


Anonymously as to authorship, and without any puffing in advance 
there has just been published (Harpers), in a single volume of moderate 
Capacity, an extremely powerful and vivid picture of English life. The 
title is Guy Livingstone. He is a man of fortune and an officer of the Life- 
Guards, though the sphere of his action herein described is social, and not 
military. The incarnation of strength—physical and of the will—proud, ir- 
ascible, self-opiniated, and holding in utter contempt three-fourths of those 
about bim, he is (may we say not unnaturally ?) the idol of women, whilst 
his influence over men is scarcely less decided. Not the least curious por- 
tion of this curious book is the attempted apotheosis—despite an occa- 
sional disclaimer—of a character so imperious and daring, so vicious and 
defective in not a few respects. But if we cannot praise the “ moral ” of 








the story, as it is called ; if we do not recognise the probability of some | 
of the incidents ; if it abounds too much with horrors ; if the incessant | 
interlarding of foreign quotations be a bore ; if, in short, it be! 
very faulty, and decidedly ill-adapted for young ladies’ boudoirs, 
it is impossible not to be struck in it with the same quality 
which predominates in Guy Livingstone himself—we mean robustness. 
There may not be much delicacy, but there is pith in every page. Very 
animated too are its sketches, whether of sport and adventure, or of the 
interior of the hall and the saloon. There’s an irreclaimable and be- 
witching and unscrupulous flirt done to the life, a hunting-scene or two 
transcribed from reality, an Irish night-assault on a private residence 
fearfully graphic—with little bits of satire and sarcasm scattered up and 


down, such as show a confident and nervous touch. We must offer you | of 


asample. Take an engaged couple, the lady being one of the heroines, 
who equal the Graces in number as in charms. 


When I came down before dinner, Brace was sitting on a sofa by Miss Ray- 
mond's 
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of 

vacillating colour that could not make its mind 
cout liiscands alo oes Qi at's tele okt oe 
particular, there was a very unpleasant expression, 
T'do not believe that his intimates, if he had any, in 
conviviality, ever called him “ Jack ;” nor his mother, 
“ Jobnnie.” Plain “ John Brace” was written i 
of his face ; just the converse of Forrester, whom old maids of rigid virtue, after 
seeing him twice, were irresistibly impelled to speak of as “ Charley.” 
The persiflage and cynicism that run through every thing are exhibited 
in what follows : 
Just at this time Mrs. 


| Philip, 





and her daughter arrived in Paris. It was 

Flora’s débitt there, and she an immense success. jeunesse dorée of the 
Chaussée d’Antin and the cavaliers of the Faubourg thronged about her, emu- 
lously enthusiastic. Her sarcasms were like Talleyrand’s. 
Ting woes wesied to See cows q them in a regular 
her eyes and bair, that back the light trom 


its smooth bands like clouded steel, down to the small brodequins of white satin, 
which it was her fancy to wear instead of the ball-room chaussure of ordina 

jortals. The intrigues to secure her for a waltz or a mazurka displayed diplo- 
have set half a dozen German principalities and powers 
by the ears. The succession of admirers was never broken; as fast as one 
dropped off, killed by her coldness or caprice, another stepped into his place. 
It a ae = To “ Die-hards” at Waterloo, filling up their squares torn 
and ravaged by ting grape-shot. 

Here, as elsewhere, the persed her favourite amusement remorselessly, Fal- 
lowtield called it « her cutti it expeditions.” She used to watch till a mother 
and ter had, Sebeeds tam, secured a good matrimonial prize, and then 
employ fascinations on the captured one—seldom without eflect—so as to 
steal him out of their hands. 

Do you remember Waterton’s story of the osprey? The hard-working bird, 
j pa of perseverance, has brought up a fsb. Just as it emerges from 

water, there is heard a flap and a whistle of mighty pinions, and from his 


watch-tower on the cliff far above swoops down the great seaeagle. The poor 


Osprey @ beau crier, it must drop its booty, and the strong marauder sails off 


with a slow and dignified flight to discuss it in the wood at his leisure. The 

fault in the 1. was that Flora always a the prey with the cool- 
est disdain when it was once fairly within her clute How the match-makers 
did hate her! What vows for her discomfiture must have been breathed into 


Autumnal Evening,” H. J. Boddington, £90; “ A Mountain Mirror,” G. 


ry | Pettit, £90 ; “ Caught by the Tide,” E. J. Cobbett, £84; “ Ludlow Cas- 


tle,” Niemann, £70 ; “ Lara,” E. W. Cope, R.A., £60 ; “Scene from the 
‘Tempest,’” J. G. Naish ; a “Study,” by Baxter, the cost of this is £52 
10s., and it is followed in the catalogue by a lengthened succession of ti- 
tles, descending in the scale of value to very moderate prices. Of the 
higher prizes, it must be said that they are of a degree of excellence much 
beyond that class that are usually left on the walls of Exhibitions for 
Art-Union prizeholders ; and those of the lower graduating scale are se- 
lected with much jud ent. The engraving for the current year is from 
Maclise’s picture,”’ “‘ Noah’s Sacrifice.” 


From the same source we borrow a long but interesting portion of an 
article on the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. The subject, we 
are well aware, has been several times discussed in these columns ; and 
we have not therefore any idea of inflicting more descriptions upon rea- 
ders. What we find new, and worth extracting, is the record of the per- 
sons who contributed their Treasures, and some general remarks on the 





—- held up to conceal the angry flush of disappointment or the pal of 
despair ! . 

I own this practice of hers did not raise her in my opinion. I can not think so 
hardly as it is the fashion to do the junior and working members, at least, of the 
mancu guild. It is not an elevating or very creditable profession 
but it seems such a disagreeable one that none would take it up from choice. The 
chief fault, at all events, lies with the trainers ; the jockeys (poor little things !) 
only ride to orders ; and, by the way, 1 think they generally err in not knowing 
how to wait and in making the running too strong at first. 

Who wrote “Guy Livingstone?” We don’t know; bat if William 
Makepeace Thackeray, Henry William Herbert, young Robert Bulwer 
Lytton, and Harrison Ainsworth, had been associated to throw off a 
novel impromptu, perhaps they might have extemporised some such a 
production as this. 


It is one of the unavoidable draw-backs of excellence that it entails 


imitators ; and the recent ciroulation in print of a smart little poem, en- | ¢), 


titled Nothing to Wear, has flooded the town with spurious articles of the 
same sort, but lacking both the originality and the aptness of that bit of 
satire. We have from Messrs. Wiley & Halsted Nothing to Do, and from 
Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald Nothing to Eat; and for aught we know these 
may be followed by nothing to say and nothing to hope and nothing to 
fear, and so on, the changes being rung ad infinitum. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The History of Ireland, from the Earliest Period to the English 
Invasion. By the Rev. G. Keating, D.D. by J. 
RE RS eet Te Pe LP Ree P. M. Haverty. 

The Black Dwarf, a Legend of Montrose, and the Heart of Mid- 

i Four Vols. of the Household Edition of the Waverly . 

Ticknor §& Fields. 

Harpers. 


) 
rye & King Hen By J. 8. C. Abbott... 22... 6... cee eee 
A Guide to the Right Understanding of our American 





Political , Economical, and Literary Miscellanies. By A 

I ida: ante dates dy'te sees on 7 ceeds ceulietecceus® §& Jackson. 
The Olynthiac and Other Public Orations of Demosthenes. Trans- 

lated, with Notes, &c., by C. R. Kennedy. 2 Vols.....+.....- Harpers 


V 
The Hand-Book of Household Science. yith Illustrative Dia- 


grams. By Edward L. Youmans................+s+eeseee Appletons. 
How to Talk. How to Do Business. How to Behave. Three * 
he Pocinet Maaaals.... ........0 <2 oc0esseccssss0ssees Fowler and Wells. 


of Ashurst. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. Harpers. 
A Manual of Astronomy, for Schools. By H. Kiddle, A.M... .dvison & Phinney. 
The Musical Bouquet, and Institute Choir. A Collection of 

Duetts, Trios, and Chorusses. By W. B. Bradbury and C. 


The Young Geographer. A Book for Beginners.............-. 
The Science of Common Things. By David A. Wells, AM...... 





Hine Avts. 


Two items of pleasant intelligence are to be noted, this week. -A col- 
lection of pictures exclusively by British Artists is about to be opened in 
this city. They will be on exhibition and for sale ; and we are given to 
understand that they will comprise some really good specimens of a 
school not much known here.—Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair’ will, ere 
long, be accessible to the public at the e>tablishment of Messrs. Williams, 
Stevens, Williams, & Co. The liberality of the owner in affording this 
opportunity cannot be too highly commended. 


The Art-Journal for August and for September are numbers of un- 
usual excellence, though we cannot undertake to register their contents. 
We make from them however some clippings concerning the rival Art- 
Unions of London and Glasgow, which make us more than ever regret that 
astrained interpretation of a good law knocked on the head the sister en- 
terprise of New York. The annual proceedings of the metropolitan As- 
sociation are thus described. 

This is the twenty-first vear of the existence of the London Art-Union, 
which arrives at its majority having distributed directly to artists, 
and immediately in the production of Art-prizes, not less than £184,000. 
When, in 1837, the subscriptions amounted only to £489 6s., it seems in- 
credible that they should rise to ones £18,000 in one year ; but so it 
was, to the confusion of many who had eagerly prophesied that such 
institution, regarded with disfavour by the magnates of the profession, 
could not be successful. The amount of the subscriptions for 1857 is 
£13,218, of which £6423 has been paid directly to artists for pictures, 
and £3547 expended in the production of engravings and other prizes. 
The highest prize this year is “ The Child’s Grave,”’ by J. H. S. Mann, of 
the value of £200, selected from the Royal Academy. The in im- 

ce is, “The Return from Jack-Fishing in Liangorse e, near 
recon,” £150, by Tennant, selected from the Exhibition of the Society 
British Artis 


ts. The next isa we: Ad £120, “ Shades of Evening 
gton ; and there are two of £1 
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the Glaslyn, North Wales,” H. J. wi 

each—“ Falstaff promising to Dame Quickly,”’ D. W. Deane ; and 
a water-colour drawing by T. L. Rowbotham—* Pallanza, Lago Mag- 
goire, Northern Italy—Hazy Morning.’ The entire number of is 


152, of which 29 have been selected from the water-colour exhibii 
and the prints of the year are “ The Clemency of Cour de Lion,” 
“ The Piper”—the former from the picture by Cross, and the latter from 
an uisite small work by F. Goodall ; and for 1858, the plate will be 
after er’s picture, “ The Conveyance of Bellini’s Pictures to the 
Church of the entore,”’ engraved by Willmore. 

The Glasgow Society also has its prizes exhibited in London. Thus 
says the Journal. 

The exhibition of the prizes of the Art-Union of G 
on the 10th of August, in the gallery of the Society of 
Mall East. The catalogue numbers 145 pictures, purchased 
of £6504 ; one marble and two casts, of the value of £126 ; fifteen 


& 
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Parian groups, £180; and 1200 portfolios, each containing twelve photo- 
The great feature in the rules of this institation is the eelection 
of the prizes by the committee, whereby works of excellence and 


value are secured to the prizeholders, Many of Tyg gn 
transferred from the studio of the painter to this exhibition ; they have, 
therefore, never been seen before, and there are a few which are not yet 
finished. No. 1 is “ Palanda de la Pava, or Lovers at a Window,” by J. 
£420, a work of rare merit, in which 
Cyan ist, sealing witli» cried inten, 
w 


tance in another p by this 
“ Little Children brought unto Christ,” by F. W. Pickersgill, R.A., £300, 
not yet exhibited. “Venice,” by Louis Haghe, £250, was seen a year 
J. Ritchie, £260 ; “ Sportemen 
’ 


or two ago. “ A Sabbath in Winter,” by ; 
regaling,” Haghe, £200, a picture in oil; “ Flora, . Sant, 


by Louis 
£180, a picture of much delicacy, but, we think, a misconception of 
the subject "C. ing, £170; “The Auction,” W. 


a) ’ C. 
? 
Macduff, £170 ; “ ” FF. —_ £160, 
ing in the Lacon River, ty ” E. 
Trap,” J. W. Oakes, £150; “ The Auld Sti 
making,” A. W. Williams, £120; “The ey, 
“ Morning after a Storm off the Corbiere Rocks, Jersey,” J. 
“The Tardy Bridegroom,” Thomas Roberts, £100; “ 


* | d’ceuvre of Hobbema which he has sent to Manchester)—there is 
_ | higher estimate which the true lover of Art attaches to the works 


manag t. These, be it observed, come from Dr. G. F. Waagen, a dis- 
tinguished German critic and curator of public Art-establishments. 


The Exhibition of Works of Art at Manchester is an event interesting, 
not alone to all lovers of Art in England, but eee Europe and the 
United States ; where I have observed, within the last ten years, public 
interest in matters of Art has increased in a remarkable manner. It may 
be safely asserted, that never before has an Art-Exhibition taken place 
which has so fully realised all the expectations it was calculated to ex- 
cite. With equal certainty it may be said, that in no other country than 
England could such an exhibition be accomplished, since here alone are 
found the indispensable conditions for such an undertaking. The first of 
these conditions is, of course, the existence of the necessary treasures of 
Art in the hands of private individuals ; and in this respect no country 
can compete with England. Few persons indeed can, from personal expe- 
rience, form an opinion so satisfactorily as myself: during six different 
visits to this country I have spent nearly two in the for 
ese treasures of Art ; and although in this period I have seen about one 
hundred and fifty larger or smaller private collections of works of Art, 
more or less celebrated, — sculptures, pictu drawings, engravings, 
works in ivory, enamel, jewellery, majolica,—in short, all that in England 
is included under the name of articles of vert#, I am still far from hav- 
in, the end of my search, and continually meet with new 
collections. 

But however fully this first condition is realised, a second is equally 
requisite to ensure the success of such an undertaking. This is found in 
the national spirit of association and co-operation which exists more 
widely in this country than in any other, attended though it may be by 
considerable sacrifices, whenever any object of importance to the nation 
at large is to be attained. It is, however, necessary to know intimately, 
as I do, the value which collectors in England attach to the works of Art 
in their possession, to appreciate this sacrifice in its full extent. I am 
well aware, from my visit to Manchesier, that the committee for manag- 
ing this exhibition have felt to the utmost the responsibility they have 
undertaken, and have consequently taken the Tne care and precau- 
tions for the preservation of the works committed to their charge ; never- 
theless it is im ble to overlook the risk inevitably attending their 
transport and exhibition. Great, however, as is this risk, in a pecuniary 


- | point of view—considering the high price which good pictures realise 
H has refused 


(for instance, Lord erton an offer of £5,000 for the chef- 


eta 
in his 
possession ; they are treasures of artistic value not to be replaced, An- 
— consideration must not — a. t of : Sue Se eee are 

istribated in the apartments whic possessors habitually occupy, 
and it is no little ie to their owners to be deprived of these famillat 
objects of interest, refreshing alike to the eye and mind, for a long period 
of seven months (including the time occupied by the transport to and 
fro,) especially as the season falls precisely at a time when an English- 
man desires to entertain his friends, naturally likes to show his 
rooms to the greatest advantage. Notwithstanding, because it was the 
great purpose of this exhibition, by bringin, the most distin- 
guished works in the above-mentioned of Art, to present an op- 
portunity of rare enjoyment and instruction to all interested in and 
thas to aid in diffusing widely a fundamental knowledge of the Fine 
Arts, and elevating the public taste, with a laudable desire to c out 
these views, a large number of possessors of these works of Art have 
readily consented to make this great ry sacrifice. Such libera- 
lity must be acknowledged with the liveliest gratitude by every well- 
educated person. 

Her M Settee tae ie Oe ee ee 
to advance the highest interests of the nation, set a noble example ; 
only has she contributed a series of chefs-d’-auvre from ber galterine fa 
Windsor Castle, Hampton and Palace, but in many 

ts in the exhibition her Ma- 


oun Ne found cttecbed. Hi High the Prince Con- 
*s name 8 ness nee 

, Neletiowe 

the great im 


heen Se eee 
nts of view to be observed ; 


letter to the committee, he 
undertaking, and indicated the princ’ pal poi 
and he has likewise contributed from his private collection highly inter- 
esting specimens of the old Italian, German, and Flemish schools—works 
of comparative rarity in England. It is true that the smallest contribu- 
tor to this exhibition, in one view, deserves equal thanks with the greatest, 
inasmuch as he has assisted according to his means : but it would lead me 
too far to mention all here by name. I shall therefore name thore who, 
by large or small number of specimens of the chief value in each 
department, have aided in raising the exhibition to its present im- 
portance. In the t of pictures, the Marquis of Hertford’s name 
stands first : the works he has contributed are ee, and form a 
rich bouquet, as it were, of the'che/s-d’auore of the Italian, 8 , 
Flemish, and English schools. In the Italian schools must be mentioned 
pre-eminently Lord Ward, Lord C , and Lord pare i without whose 
contributions these schools in their highest period would be very insuffi- 
cient] ted. Next in importance are the contributions of Lords 
orthwick, Labouchere, Baring, Holford, 
Fuller Maitland ; of the Rev. J. and of the late Mr. Smith 
rry. In the old Flemish and old German the most remarkable 


—— are those of the Dake of Northumberland, Lord Carlisle, Sir 
ling Eardley, Bart., the Rev. J. H. Heath ; Messrs. Beresford Hope, J. 
H. Green, Lord Y y pencer. The later Flemish 
schools, from Rubens and brandt downwards, are ted the 
most richlyjof all by particularly favourable from the following 
contributors :—the Dukes of Newcastle ; the , 
8 , Darnley, Warwick, Overstone, Yarborough, E} 

the Messrs. R. 8. Holford, Thomas ie Edward John Waiter 

Edmund Foster, Field, H Hope, Hen) chere, F. 


Perkins, J. Dingwall. 
portance have been sent by Sir Culling Eardley,, Bart., William Stirling, 
Lords Overstone, Elgin, Stanhope ; Messrs. Henry Farrer, W. Morritt, 
ke of Bedford, and George A. Hoskins. In connection with the 
school may be mentioned the Lords Carlisle, Burlington, Derby, 
arborough, and Edmund Foster, Esq. The number of contributors 
modern English school is so great, that I might almost transcribe 
all names in the catalogue; and the same may be said of the ru- 
merous collection of our drawings. 
a. En pen rye = have contributed a mre of 
of ts nguished persons. ee on 
miniature portraits is pally furnished from the collections of the 
Dukes of Buccleuch and Portland. cartoons and drawings of the great 
masters consist mainly of contributions from the excellent collection of 
the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, at Oxford, that of B. Hertz, Esq., at London, T. 
Birchall, Esq., and the astronomer Johnson. In the extremely rich col- 
lection of engravings, the contributions of R. 8. Holford, Esq., the Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, Felix Slade, a and Richard Fisher, Esq., occupy the first 
lace. With these names worthily rank those of Mr. J. H. Hawkins, Sir J.8. 


5 


t ion of 


panish | Hi ey, George V’ F.T. Palgrave, Messrs. Evans, E. Cheney, C. 8. 
Baltsine. Price M. J. Johnson, the Rev. F, Grifiths, St. John Dini, eq, 


| peerne my and in etchings of Rembrandt,the Duke of Buccleuch; of Claude 
Lorrain the Rev. Dr. Wellesley. In the collection of old wood engravings-- 
especially those which are printed in colours from various blocks (chiarp os- 
curo)—William Russell, a ey given the most interesting specimens from 
his rich collection. The . Dr. Wellesley’s liberality has here gaina 
to which Dominic 


ness the Prince Consort has especially con- 
after the admirable drawing bpm ery executed 


. Thurston Thompson, which are preserved in the Royal Library at 
Waterunand buildings. ve 





;| sculpture; the |}: exam) are, with few exceptions, 
| the time of Canora, a 


I come now to the most important contributors in the 
ern,—since 


—and mostly by English artiste. As the number of 
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contributors in this instance is almost equal to the number of objects, it 
is impossible to enumerate them. In the small specimens of sculpture, 
however, executed in various materials, especially in terra-cotta, ivory, 
and bronze, the case is rather different. In ptian, Greek, and Ro- 
man Art, the chief contributor is Joseph Mayer, ., of Liverpool, who 
has here presented many specimens from the collection of these works 
which he purchased from the well-known collector, B. Hertz, Esq., of Lon- 
don. In the fine medallions of the fifteenth century, also, he stands va 
eminent with the Rev. Dr. Wellesley. The contributions too of the Hon. 
Ashley Ponsonby, Mr. Pulsky, and Mr. Philipps, deserve to be noticed. 
Mr. Mayer is likewise in the department of sculptures in ivory, one of 
the principal exhibitors ; he bas sent the collection which be purchased 
from the well-known amateur of Art, Mr. Pulsky, called the Fejervari 
Collection. In connection with the above, three other contributors may 
be mentioned in this branch : Colonel Meyrick, who contributes the cele- 
brated collection _ to his family by the well-known archwolo- 
gist, Douce ; Lord Hastings and Robert Goff, Esq., who have also given 
choice specimens from their admirable collections. To these names may 
be joined those of the Rev. W. Sneyd, Messrs. Field, and Falcke, Lord 
Cadogan, Mr. Edward Cheney, Lord de Tabley, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and Mr. Norton, have contributed peculiarly valuable specimens of 
bronze sculptures. 

I come next to the department of metallic vessels for ecclesiastical and 
secular uses ; and here are to be named, above all, the colleges of the 
universities, and the different corporations and companies, from the im- 

rtance of their contributions. Together with these may be mentioned 

ardinal Wiseman, Mesers. Beresford Hope, the Rev. Dr. Saeyd, the Rev. 
Dr. Rock, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Farrer, &c. In oriental vessels, the con- 
tributions of Mr. Falkener and Mr. Rhode Hawkins, are of the greatest 





at church, as also to learn any little particulars of their appearance, 
and manner, which may gratify a natural curiosity. 

As there is a disposition on the of many respectable but nervous 
persons to avoid a jam on leaving sanctuary, and as such persons are 
generally ou the jump several seconds ahead of the uttering of the last 
Amen, it is proposed to remedy the difficulty. A 
dred dollars per annum, paid to an expert and fashionable sexton—Mr. 
Brown Black, will entitle the donor to what is denominated the Privile- 
gium Ecclesia. This confers the exclusive right of coming into church any 
time after the services have commenced, and of leaving previous to the 
beginning of the benediction. A ome door, most curiousty construct- 
ed, opens out of a number of the highest priced pews, into a beautifully 
furnished apartment, from whence egress is had through the main 
entrance. By this means persons of and refined tastes may avoid 
the crowd and dust occasioned Li a large congregation retiring from a 
place of worship, and be enabled to reach their “ respective places of 
abode” several minutes sooner than they possibly could ia the ordi 
way. The pri ecclesice will also include permission to retire ee 
the private door, on the possible contingency of some strange clergyman 

reaching sharp doctrine. It is well known that nothing is more uncom- 
fortable than to sit still and have your darling and besetting sins ezcori- 
ated, by a gentleman in a black silk gown, to whom you have no chance 
to say a mitigating word. More especially is this the case, when you 
have not the slightest intention to abandon the little harmless peccadil- 
loes, about which the minister, in his theological enthusiasm, is making 
such a splutter. 

It is a matter of eommon observation, that many individuals of deli- 

cate or enfeebled constitutions, who are in the habit of attending church, 
find it difficult to keep awake during the entire continuance of the ser- 





importance. For an excellent selection of silver vessels of the later and 
modern time, the p 
enamel, as well o 


Sneyd and Beresford Hope are also of the jgreatest importance. In the 
department of porcelain, of European fabric, such a favourite one in 
England, the contributions of 8. Addin, , Esq., R. Napier, Esq., the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of Bath, and Charles Mills, Esq., are 
most distinguished ; and in the oriental uctions those of Lord Cado- 
gan, Edward Falkener, and John P. Fischer. In the contribution of 
earthenware, nearly allied to porcelain, in which the majolica-ware takes 
the first place, Lord Hastings again is pre-eminent ; and next to him I 
may mention Sir Anthony Rothschild. Very remarkable artistic speci- | 
mens of glass veasels have been sent by Mr. Felix Slade, Mr. R. Napier, | 
Miss Auldjo, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Cadogan, and Mr. H. G. 
Nicholson ; and when the fragile-nature of these articles is considered, a 
double share of acknowledgment is due to these contributors, In all 
these departments of ornamental art, the contributions made by the Go- 
vernment from the British Museum and Marlborough House, as well as 
the Soulages Collection, purchased by the committee for this exhibition, 
are highly important features of the exhibition. I need scarcely remark 
that the ie East India Compeay and the Royal Asiatic Society 
have cc m'ributed most largely to the Oriental Museum : at the same time, 
the works from the qollestions of private individuals, especially those of 
Mr. Fischer, Mr. Falkener, and Messrs, Hewitt, merit peculiar attention. 

The highly interesting collection of armour and arms—several speci- 
mens of which have a considerable artistic value—is principally indebted 
to the liberality of Colonel Meyrick. 

The simple existence, however, of all these treasures, and the noble 
liberality of their owners iu parting with them, for the accomplishment 
of a great purpose, would not have sufficed to accomplish this exhibition, 
unless accompanied by two other conditions, which are only to be found 
in nous : in the first place, the extraordinary wealth which alone can 
furnish the means for such an undertaking ; aod secondly, a readiness to 
{nour a great pecuniary risk, in order to attain so important an object, 
and, still more, to undertake the serious labour and heavy responsibility 
inevitably attending the accomplishment of such a design. The fact 
that such an undertaking has been carried out in the first manufacturing 
town in land, with such happy results, satisfactorily contradicts the 

assertion that an appreciation of the highest mental interests 
i ccemniiotante purposes, and confers 
hig . No person, however, can 
fully estimate the obligations which all persons interested in Art are un- 
der to the members of the committee, but one who, like myself, in estab- 
lishing the Museum at Berlin, has been engaged in bringing together and 

arranging, from various quarters, a great collection of works of Art. 

—— 
A HIT AT FASHIONABLE CHURCHES. 


It is not often that we copy from any of our contem 


es of the se- 
veral religious denominations 


porari: 
around us; but the following, which we 
find in the it, a journal, we believe, attached to the Baptists, is 
so rich in its s upon a system of the profanest worldliness in religion, 
and will apply, we regret to be compelled to say, so forcibly to our own, 
as well as to other communions, that we cannot withhold it from our 
readers, Let us hope that its perusal will have the effect, in many quar- 
ters, of opening the eyes of those who would really be in earnest in their 
religion, to the sacrilegious system to which it refers.—N. Y. 


Crvron vor rue Ricu.—(Advertisement extraordinary.)—The trus- 
of the new and elegaat church of St. Demas and St. Dives, respect- 
announce to the —s aristocracy, that they will have the 
ee for Divine service on the first Sanday of 
hich wil ay a BT} he ad ae a 
will p' m en reach of poor, or 
ae aie ata in suabencte deemenionaens for it is the determi- 
the trustees to have the church occupied exclusively by families 
and fashionable distinction. 

A call, extended several months ago, to the Rev. Dr. Goodasthebest, 
has been accepjed by that learned and accomplished gentleman, and a 
mere announcement of this gratifying fact is deemed a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the pulpit instructions of St. Demas and St. Dives will be all 
that the most ous taste could require. The distinguished doctor is 
SS pees soe evades of Se maven of hig hearers, and of the 

ties of human nature generally. All alarming and startling topics 
will be studiously avoided ; and hence persons of tender and excitable 
may repose in the full conviction that nothing will be uttered 
at the sacred desk which will, in the least, tend to disturb their mental 
pore wor or mar the intellectual pleasures of the occasion. Dr. Good 
with his vast resources of ns at hand, will explore 
whole field of religious poetry, and will delve deeply into the world’s 
rich historic mine ; but it is, more especially, in the wonderful works of 
—— that the doctor is so justly celebrated for his felicitous pictur- 
ings. He proposes to occupy Sunday afternoons in noticing the hand of 
Providence, as manifested, for instance, in the glory and magnitude of 
mountains ; in the sentiment > rivers of running water ; and in 
the sublimity and of the rolling ocean. At times, he will be 
engaged in the no interesting consideration of the character and ha- 
bits of animals; from the ele t, with his ponderous and majestic 
tread, down to the little busy, buzzing bumble-bee. In fact, the doctor 
is of opinion that, as God made the little lightning bug, as well as the 
whale, or the earth, or the sun, it follows that the little lightning bug, in 
all its instincts, and relations, and phosphorescences, is as proper an ob- 
ject for religious study as are the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

As an accompaniment to the literary and intellectual banquets in re- 

serve for the congregation of St. Demas and St. Dives, there will be mu- 


RE SSELEE 
pittiets 
it 


sic of the highest A costly organ, with all the modern stops and 
improvements, and of a rich and heavenly tone, will fill the entire end of 
the orchestra. Ep 


ments have also been effected with Monsieur De La 
Ootave and Signor Pianissimo ; the first named gentleman well known 
as the eminent performer on the compound French clarionet ; and the 
latter celebrated for the soothing and enrapturing sounds which he ex- 
tracts from the bugle and the flute. It is a great satisfaction for the trus- 
tees to be able to state that they have secured the services of fif- 
teen celebrated artists from the Italian opera house, who, together with 
several native  F of uncommon merit, will constitute the choir. The 
music, however, will not be entirely operatic ; a liberal and dive. sified 
range will be allowed through the compositions of the most renowned 
— both ancient and Lapry a er 

e interior arrangements arch are such as to defy all possible 
competition. The pews are of a large size, and each a: furnished 
with eight moveable antique cushioned chairs of the most elaborate work- 
manship. The liberal construction of the pews in re 


to size, is in- 
tended to accommodate the prevaili ions in matter of femi- 
nine costume ; while the moveable chaire will give to occupants the su- 


perior advantage of being able to change their position, and to direct 
their vision to any quarter of the church the may desire, while, at the 
same time, they can be comfortably seated. It will thus be seen that 





those persons preseat, who are of an ing turn of mind, will have 
ample opportunity to inform themselves as to who are regular attendants 


vices. In regard to these our worthy doctor has long advocated a theory 


tuity of five hun- | ter. 
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force would perform if applied to the ordinary operations of commerce. 
It would raise 132,000 gallons of water to the top of the Monument ia 
one minute, or drive the machinery of forty of the largest cotton mills in 
Manchester, giving employment to from 30,000 to 40,000 cqenativen. 
The four cylinders slab abou 25 tens each, and are 84 inches in diame- 

. The crank sha't, to which the connecting rods are applied, is a 
forging, and weighs about 30 tons. The boilers are six in number, having 
seventy-two furuaces, and an absorbent heating surface nearly equal in 
extent to an acre of ground. The total weight exceeds 1,200 tons, and 
yet they are so admirably contrived that they can be set in motion or 
stopped by a single hand. 

Sails will fiot be much needed, for in careering over the Atlantic 
twenty miles per hour, with a moderate wind, they would impede rather 
than aid progression ; but in the event of a strong wind | 
twenty-five miles per hour in the course of the vessel, sails may 
with advantage, and the (reat Eastern is provided, accordingly, with 
seven masts, two square-ri , the others carrying fore and sails 
only. The larger masts will be iron tubes, tre smaller of wood. The 
funnels, of which there will be five, are constructed with double casings, 
and the space between the outer and inner casings, will be filled with wa- 
ter, which will answer the double of preventing the radiation of 
heat to the decks, and cconsusiaie coal by causing the water to enter 
the boilers in a warm state. Her pe wl will probably cause most dis- 
turbance of ideas to nautical observers, for, beside the unusual number 
of masts, she will want two of the most striking features of all other ves- 
sels, namely, bowsprit and figure-head. Another peculiarity is the ab- 
sence of a poop. The captain’s apartment is placed amidships, imme- 
diately below the bridge, whence the electric telegraph will flash the 
commander’s orders to the engineer below, helmsman at the wheel, and 











ublic is indebted to Messrs. Hurt and Roskell. In the | as philosophical as it is comfortable. He is of the opinion that a short 

the earlier mediwval works, as in the vessels of the | nap is far preferable to continued drowsiness, and that a person in a semi- 
celebrated manufacture at Limoges, Colonel Meyrick and Lord Hastings | dormant state, engaged in an unequal combat with Morpheus, and striv- | 

u take the first place ; whilst the contributions of the Rev. Walter ing to keep awake, is one of the most ludicrous and pitiable spectacles in | It was originally intended to locate the compass 

the world. The allowed indulgence of a few minutes’ sleep, therefore. | 

the good Doctor thinks admissible and advisable, because it enlivens and 


refreshes the powers of the mind, and sharpens the religious sensibilities 
to such a degree that the sermon is afterwards all the better appreciated. 


look-out man at the bows. In iron vessels great precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent the compass from being influenced by the mass of metal 


| in such attractive proximity, and various —- have been made 
| with the view of discovering the best mode 


overcoming this difficulty. 
upon a stage forty feet 
high, but this plan has been abandoned, and a standard 1 be 


, pass wil 
affixed to the mizenm \st, at an elevation beyond the magnetic influence 
of the ship. 


Whatever misgivings may be felt as to the length of the vessel, and the 





In deference to this infirmity of our sluggish nature, and acting on the | great weight she will carry amidships, will be set at rest before she even 


benevolent suggestion of Dr. Goodasthebest, the trustees have procured | 
the great desideratum. The moveable antique chairs have been furnished | 
with beautifully cushioned pads, or, more properly, in modern’ phrase, | 
“church somnolents.”” These somnolents, a perfect luxury for pe 
heads, are ingeniously contrived to slide upward from the back of eac 

chair to any required height ; and the mere sight of them, even to a wake- 
ful man, is enough to invite to repose and dreamy contemplation. Al- 
though soft as the downy breast of a swan, the somnolent is in shape con- 
siderably concave, so that the sleeper need be under no apprehension that 


his head will bob about from side to side during his nap, as would be the | she stands, provision has been 


case were the somnolent entirely flat. The trustees have too high a sense 
of the proprieties which pertain to a Christian church, ever to leave a 
road open for that grotesque and unseemly journey, vulgarly termed, 
“ going to the land of Nod,” and hence the concavity of the lents.”” 








touches the water by the mode of lannching—an operation which will be 
as t a novelty as the ship herself, The plan hitherto has been to 
build the vessel on an inclined plane, and at right angles with the water ; 
but in the case of the Great Eastern this was impossible, on .ccount of her 
great length, to say nothing of the expense of building a vessel of her en- 
ormous dimensions in a position which would elevate her forecastle nearly 
100 feet above the ground. These conaiderations led Mr. Brunel to de- 
termine upon launching her sideways, with which view she has been built 
parallel to the river. In construc the foundation of the floor on which 
e at two points to insure sufficient 
strength to bear the whole weight when completed. On these two points 
she will rest when ready, and thus her strength will be tested in se- 
verest and therefore most satisfactory manner. Two cradles will be in- 





There will be no eve meetings or Sunday schools connected with | 
the Church of St. Demas and St. Dives, and during the three sammer 
months (commencing of course in 1858) Sunday morning service will be 
the only service of the week. These arrangements have been thought 
e jient from several considerations. 

irst. The children of the congregation being under the instruction of 
numerous French music and dancing masters during the week, and 
strained probably beyond measure, with a view to premature proficiency ; 
it follows obviously enough, that they need the leisure hours of Sunday 
for suitable recreation, Confinement in a close air of a Sunday school 
room, after six days tension of mind and body, would be as positively a | 
detriment to the children, as it would unnecessarily consume the sacred 
Sabbath hours of those who would be required to teach them. 

Second. In regard to evening prayer meetings. The trustees hold to 
the grand Scriptural principle that there is a time for all things. Sun- 
day, for instance, they consider as the appropriate and Heaven-ap- 
pointed time for going to church. They are quite willing, therefore, that 
the highly fashionable and exclusive congregation of St. Demas and St. 
Dives should give attendance on week day evenings at the theatre and 
various other places of public amusement with which our metropolis 
abound. For these, and for the many entertainments given at the sa- 
loons and drawing rooms of wealth and fashion, it will be found that every 
evening of the secular week will be imperatively needed. 

In short, whether the above carefully devised oy are considered as 
meeting the great moral and spiritual demands of the nineteenth century, 
or as forming, when perfected, the most comfortable ecclesiastical organ- 
ization the world has known, the trustees feel assured that they will ul- 
timately be acknowledged as constituting the true and only Royal Road 
to Heaven. All which is most respectfully submitted. 

TuxoporE FREEANDEASY, 
Pres. of the Board of Trustees of the Church of St. Demas and St. Dives. 

P.S. It will be impossible to admit strangers inside the church of St. 
Demas and St. Dives, unless they can fully satisfy the sexton, Mr. Brown 
Black, that they come from the most elevated circles of society. 


—— 
THE MAMMOTH STEAM-SHIP. 


It is now more than three years since the lofty walls of iron forming 
the sides of the Great Eastern began to excite the wonder of vo rs up 
and down the Thames, and as she aj hes completion the public in- 
terest increases. Enormous size, w is naturally the distinctive fea- 
ture that first strikes the observer, is, however, one of the least of the 
marvels that belong to the joint production of Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. 
Brunel. We have the assurance of the former that the Great Eastern 
is built upoa amen | the same model as every vessel he has constructed 
since his discovery of the wave line, 22 years In the wonderful 
ship that now towers some 70 feet above the level of the Isle of dogs, 
dwarfing every passing vessel by her enormous proportions, we have only 
" extension of the lines upon which Mr. Russell built the little Wave, of 

tons. 

Granting, then, that the mammoth ship is merely an extended copy of 
all other iron steamers built on the wave line principle, let us see what 
are the “one or two ptions,” so destly alluded to by Mr. Rus- 
sell, last week, before the British Association at Dublin. The most pro- 
minent, in reality, though a feature which escapes unprofessional visitors, 
is the cellular construction of re deck and the lower part of the 
hull, up to the water line, or about thirty feet from her bottom, which is as 
flat as the floor ofa room. This system, while it gives great buoyancy 
to the hull, increases ber strength enormously, thus enables her to 
resist almost any amount of outward . Two walls of iron, about 
sixty feet high, divide the vessel longitudinally into three parts—the in- 
ner containing the boilers, the engine-rooms, and the saloons, rising one 
above the other, and the lateral divisions the coal bunkers, and, above 
them, the side cabins and berths. The saloons are sixty feet in length, 
the principal one nearly half the width of the vessel, and lighted by sky- 
lights from the upper deck. On either hand are the cabins and 
those of first-class passengers being commodious rooms, large enough to 
contain every requirement of the most fastidious of landsmen. The 
thickness of the lower deck will prevent any sound from the en, room 

gers, and the vibration from being at all felt by 
them. each side ofthe engine-rooms is a tunnel through which the 
steam and water-pipes will be carried, and also rails for economizing la- 
bour in the conveyance of coal. The berths of the crew are forward, be- 
low the forecastle, which it is intended to appropriate to the officers, whose 
apartments are at present only marked by a few uprights, rising ten or 
twelve feet above the main deck. Below the berths of the seamen are 
two enormous cavities for cargo, of which 5,000 tons can be carried, be- 
sides coals for the voyage to Australia, making about as many tons 


more. 

The weight of this huge ship being 12,000 tons, and her coal and 
about 18,000 tons more, the motive power required to propel her twenty 
miles per hour mast be onate. If the visitor walks aft, and looks 
down a deep chasm near the he will perceive an enormous metal 
shaft, 160 feet in length, and 60 tons; this extends from the 
engine-room nearest the stern to the extremity of the ship, and is destined 
to move the sorew, the four fans of which are of 


a paddle-wheel considerably 1 than the circle at Astley’s ; and when 
he learns that this wheel and {ts fellow will be driven by four engines 
having a nomi; the screw by a nominal 





| 











nal power of 1,000 and 
power of 1,600 horses, he will have no difficulty in conceiving a i hn 
to America being performed in seven days, and to Australia in y- 
five days. The aorew engines, desi and manufactured by Messrs. 
James Watt & Co., are by far the largest ever constructed, and, when 





making 50 revolutions per minute, will exert an effective force of not less 


than 8,000 horses. It is difficult to realize the work which this gigantic 


duced at these points, and she will then be moved by two powerful hy- 
draulic engines. Timber-ways are laid down to low-water mark, with an 
incline of one foot in twelve, and iron rails of peculiar construction are 
to be laid upon these transversely. A tell-tale will indicate the rate at 
which the two ends are descending, and any difference that may occur 
will be immediately rectified by strong check-tackle. It is calculated 
that she will advance twelve feet per minute, at which speed her submer- 
sion will be effected in twenty minates. The cradles will then be drawn 
from under her, and she will then be towed over to the opposite side of the 
river, where she will lay until ready for sea. 
— Great Eastern is to be launched on the 5th of October.—London Daily 

ews. 
— 


A PHILOLOGICAL QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE “ EVENING Post :” 

1 inadvertently mentioned while chatting with a friend, that my husband had 
is ee Fn CE wes mp very sensitive point or 

ve ary please, ; my irs.” He 
engned the polat some tiene. dod | referred to Webster and some of the chil- 
dren’s grammars— 
priding himself u 
southern and 
calmed both by p: 
some impatience, as m; 
of presumption in not deferring immediately to his superior 

A Constant 

Our gentle correspondent will please ask her decus et tulamen if there can 
be more than one pair of anything. If he admits that there can, as 
doubtless will if he is a fair sort of husband, then ask him if the plural 
oo not “pairs.” If he concedes that it is, 

propriety of your exprrssion, “ 
does not that the tural of “ pair is “ ”’ then, with 
your armsplaced affecti y around his neck, eyes bent 
tenderly on his, ask him in the familiar lines of John Milon, 

“ Oh, when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour joined,” 
He will probably “take,” and promptly ask leave to “ withdraw his 
papers.”’— Evening Post. 
— 

Tuacxeray’s New Nover.—It is announced already that the carliest 
result of Thackeray's defeat may be expected very soon in a work en- 
titled “ The Virginians.” We have reason to believe that this work will 
have no reference whatever to the Virginia of our day which Mr. Thacke- 
ray saw in part, out of those immense round glasses of his, on both his 
visits to America, but that it will be # Sequel to the History of Col. Es- 
mond in which two sons of that noble gentleman will be represented as 
involved in the Revolutionary struggle, one a patriot and the other a 
loyalist. Such a story would possess a vivid interest for readers in the 
United States, while from the abundant sources of information at the 
author’s command, in the State Office and the British Museum, as 
to the social aspects of the Virginia Colony, we should have a right to 
look for a picture of the grand old days of our grandfathers, of rare 
fidelity and value.— Southern Literary Messenger. 


Cuarrry taat Vacnreta vot Irseir.—We translate the following 


anecdote from an article by Paul d’ Ivoi, republished in the Courrier des 
Etats Unis. 

At this period Béranger was living in the Faubourg St. Germains. 
Upon the stairway (common to the inhabitants of the house) he had often 
met an individual, to whom he felt himself drawn by a magnetic ~~ 4 
thy. The man’s countenance bespoke intelligence and suffering ; 
clothes, scrupulously neat, bore witness to the painful efforts of poverty 
to keep up a — appearance. Béranger ended by making ac- 
quaintance with the stranger, and his heart melted within him at the spec- 
tacle of such utter wretchedness, Enquiring with all Menger he learns 
that his neighbour is a Ly roe without practice, whose condi- 
tion prevents his making himself known. He is a member of a wealthy 
family, but not on terms with them, owing to his political opinions. His 
family detests and persecutes him, and places obstacles in the way of all 
his efforts. 

Some days afterwards, "s neighbour met him, and addressed 
him thus: “ You would scarcely believe it—my family seems to be be- 
coming humane. They have sent me some provisions ; a ham, a leaf of 
sugar, a bag of coffee, some linen, and other things. Come in, and look 
* Seronger ie delighted, H lates hi friend ; and 

ranger is delight e con is new friend ; expresses 
a —~ that ‘hip paentte eile their ill-will towards him will not 
last long. 


In the meantime, every week the t was renewed ; abundant pro- 
visions and many other things, which placed the poor fellow beyond the 
cargo | reach of want. Still, nothing indicated a disposition towards 


disposi 
reconciliation, He was all the time kept at arms’ length by his family, 
and all the time went on hoping. 


out by his struggles, the 
died, g with his lips y- 

Now, his family had never sent him any thingwhatever. During eight 
years, it was Béranger who had found means to relieve the wants of 
ill-starred man ; during eight years he had thus supplied him with food 
and clothing, without the poor fellow himself having any suspicion of the 
fact. Béranger never mentioned to any one this deed of charity, of mo- 

’ . One 








857. 
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From the same source we derive the following extract from a letter 
written by the poet in April, 1829, to M. Montandoa. 

“ A subscription has been made for Rouget de I'Isle. It is Bérard who, 
at my request, has put himself at the head of this patriotic movement. 
For more than a past it has served to keep alive the national Tyr- 
tceus, and the cceentiions have pledged themselves to an annual assess- 
ment. Will you take part in it, on your own individual account ’—tor 
I don’t want to hear anything from your hing sub- | 
acriptions. It is there that you have adopted that ‘sordid maxim, ‘I de- 
cline either to lend or to give,’ words which accord neither with your for- 
tune nor your disposition, and which must no more be repeated i- 
ally before me, who, all poor as I am, lead and give every day.” 








Tae Jowrep Sream-Surr.—A short time ago 
oe appeared in the East India Docks. She was of iron, built in 
ts or sections, with this remarkable peculiarity, that each 
a on, instead of forming part of an ordinary vessel, as in the (reat 
Eastern, was a distinct vessel, complete in itself, and connected to the 
other sectious by a movable joint of extreme simplicity and immense 
strength. The joints were constructed by giving to the end of each 
section a concave form, enabling it to contain and overlap the convex 
bow of the adjoining section. Through the overlapping at the 
sides of the vessel, were inserted massive iron bolts, ng in stout 
wrought iron sponsons, firmly attached to the ship’ssides aud framework. 
These bolts, which constituted the pivots or centres of the joints, were 
attached to powerful levers under the decks, by means of which they could 
be drawn inwards for disconnecting, or outwards for connect- 
ing, the sections. The vessel was, in = a “jointed ship,” capable 
of bending at the joints both up ds, accommodating 
herself to the rise and fall of the waves, and ted with powerfl goa 
for instantaneously detaching one or more of her sections when req 
The following desiderata are stated to be attained by this new system 
of naval construction :—Vessels of contage © eet draught, and of 
pm a far greater than hitherto, — > gest cargoes, may be 
without danger of break their ks, -- even straining ; the 
altos of the joints obviating t! liability. The great length, light 
ght, and narrow midship section, permit the attainment of unprece- 
dented speed ; whilst the facility for detaching part of the vessel in case 
of collision, fire, sudden leakage, or grounding with a falling tide, affords 
a@ means of saving life and a portion of hull and cargo, when otherwise 
all would be lost. 
In steam shi 





@ great economy of time and expense is effected. 
One section carries the engine and the crew ; all the other sections are 
se? tine cn to cargo. On the arrival at ite destination of a “ jointed 
the engine and screw section is omy | detached, transferred 
to Sontiae jointed vessel of same joint, and dispatched at once, 
without ag the delay of i. one cargo and loading another. 
The detention marine engines during repairs of the hulls is also 
wane co this system. The sections of jointed vessels can load at in- 
ports, proceed separately, by canal or river, to the nearest seaport, 
‘aoe connect with the steam section, and take their cargoes direct over 
sea, avoiding the delay and expense of transhipment.— London paper. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 456, sy Catvi. 














WHITE. 
White to play end checkmate, with « Pawn, in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 455. 


White. 
Sb 4ch. 9m 3 
2. Bio Q RS ch. nything. 
3. Kt checkmates. 





to announce that the cele- 


will, we trust, do much ing the pra- 
of all games.——The New York Chess Clab Mill 
Ba Se Se SS ba. Ge See of the Secretary, Mr. 
P. Perrin, No. 19 East Twelfth 








Civi. Servick ix Canapa.—The last official Gazette contains an an- 


ar a ag of the qualifications required from applicants for public em- | 


pl 
To wr —~ @ good hand ; to spell correctly ; to write grammatically ; to 
write correctly from dictation ; to be conversant with the elementary 


rules of Arithmetic.—To enable the board to judge for what branch of | 


py ng of documents. 
wo referees will be required to answer the following questions, viz. : 
Are you related to the Candidate, if so, what is the relationship? Are 
you well acquainted with the Candidate? From what circumstances does 
your knowledge of him arise? How long have you known him! Is he) 
strictly honest, sober, intelligent, and diligent? What do you know of 
his education and requirements? So far as you can judge, is his Charac- | 
ter in all respects such as to qualify him for Public Employment ? 





Hemp anp Wine Rieorc.—An interesting series of experiments to test | 
the a of different descriptions of “standing” rigging were made at 
Liverpool, lately, at the corporation testing machines, 
ing results were obtained :—j inches galvanized wire rope 
20 tons 15 ewt.; 3} inches Manilla hemp was en at 5 tons 17 cwt.; 3 
inches of Russian hemp was broken at 4 5 ewt.; 3} inches galva- 
nized wire rope was broken at 16 tons 10 cwt.; 2} inches galvanised wire 
wore was broken at 8 tons 10 cwt. These experiments proved that Ma- 

oe far stronger than Russian, and that wire rigging is better 


“i CuarLarncy or THE House or Commons.—The Rev. amet nd Drury 
M.A., of Salisbary, and vicar of Bremhill 

will be the new plain to the House of Commons, i in the room of the 
Rev. Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., rector of Trinity Church, Marylebone, who 
has held the appointment nine years. An announcement which has ap- 
peared in some of the papers that Mr. Garnier had resigned is not strictly 
correct, the fact being that the Speaker intends ing the pri 


was broken ai 











eventually mineral prepara- 
from the repertory of medical science. They act more TT 
ahold st the manataciory, No") Maiden Lane, Ghats of Obs aca  atn at te, @e., 


a vessel of very novel | 


the follow. | 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 





' 
| 
| PREING MUCH won: 
| Bt open: 
which, oe EL jANCE 2 
This is uestionably 
MENT in EW YOR:, 


steamers and 
wes" *S DRESS, and will be 
est house for ECONOM 


sailing ne throughout oq. eve: 


PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADB. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing 


Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 


Hace Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 


57 WALKER STREET, 


SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWaY. 


E CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
Y RARTETY. and 


ARGEST FI Winer.cLads scUstOM TA TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
if a in the World, receivi 


MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 


Mancractcrers’ Agents, Loxpon, 
pew hy desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
found, upon inspection, for 
Y im the U uived Stas. 





MEN'S AND 


are ressiving addits 
The Men's 
The Custom 
Goods. 


Ts WISHING TO 
month will find a 
additions from their manufacturing essorimen'y embra: 


artment contains & 
partment is also wi 


LE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
BOY'S CLOTHING FOR FALL OF 1857. 
NOW READY AT 


ALFRED MUNROK & CO.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 


(BETWEEN GRAND AND CANAL STREETS.) 
FIT OUT THEIR BOYS FOR SCHOOL DURING THE roe 
leudid aaily, w now ready, and they 


ange cenevenas wmbracing _ styl 
he e latest and Tnost fashionable Piece 
ALPRED 1 -) Nnow & ©O., No. 441 Broadway. 





vefore the 
be the 


1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
G AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 


8 MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
ue, ond tn one Sant of hy call will secure man. 


early many beautiful things that will run of 


season 
The Stock of CLOTHS, Cc \SSIMERS, and VESTINGS in our Custom Room is admitted to 
largest and best-selected v: city. 


y ever «: in 
D. DEVLIN & 00. 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York. 





CARP 


ENGLISH BLANKETS, 
Broad 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


HAVE NOW READY 


AT RETAIL, THEIR FALL IMPORTATIONS OF 
ETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
DAMASKS AND Wal NAPKINS, 


way, ‘chalahess and Reade Sts. 


de. 





A. 


REAL RUSSIA AND E 


Is THE FasuioNaBLe STYLES OF 


GENUINE FURS. 
T. STEWART & CO., 
HAVE OPENED THEIR WINTER STOCK OF 
IUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ERMINE, 


SQUIRREL, 
AND OTHER FURS, 


CARDINALS, | 
PELERINES 
MUFFs, 
GAUNTLETS, 
ac. 


bh 


Ch 





&c., &., 
and Reade Streets, 














| periods of their Course an 


uons 


cultivation of pure 
| other vicious 


prac 
| As Time is money, 
< 


| of Economy, wo leas than of Morality, 10 seleet for \ pte of Soe an efficient system 
instresticn, nistered, of 
<2 with refurence to the =eutel Ce eed Coeetn wants of the LNDIVIDUAL pupil. 
ning terms, 


j Groner W. Cranks, A.M, 
Cae = Its F 
sEPTEMB 1887. 

The Junior, Middle and Senior Department¢ occupy 


and arranged by the Principals a for this a 
The rooms for recitatio: 


2%. 
Pupils to the number of two huwdved are are received at the | Destaning as well as at ptvanent 


ure morals 
ractices is 
and 


SELECT SCHOOLS, &c. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Fourth Street, on Washington Square. 

( Bnatrance No. 158 Macdougal Street), 
anp Jaues Fanwine, A.M., Principa.s, 
IFTEENTH SCHOOL YEAR ON THE SECOND MONDAY OF 
Ubree stories of the building, erected 
nare pum 


and are Garougly Be praperes & od panne or College, 


and under influences of a highly 
| The Juvenile Classes are 
Bible is read datly at the opening of 


under the special ty can care of one of the Principals. The 
the School, and every possible means is employed for the 

and genUemanly manners. Any pupil addicted to profanity or 

ey dismissed. 





it is the dictate 


Institution, under an ample and able es: 











| Catalog ues contal 4&ec., may be had 
“> pay DL the I ute. 
| ts who are not acquainted with this I the names of 
dtassaaee a PRESENT PATRONS, are App Pp 
Rev. Rev. Geo. Lg D.D. Dan'lA. Baldwin, Esq. Mr. R. D. Lathrop. Mr. Charles Bliven. 
Hon. Hen'y vies. EB. K 5 Mr. L. Redfield. Mr. W. 8. Bonsall. 
Hon.W Fl eee. Joel B. Post, 5 Mr. L. N. Faller. Mr. Richard Burlew. 
Jos. Worster, M.D. Mr. Jobn H. Abeel. Mr. Israel Minor. Mr. Josiah W. Baker. 
J.C. Forrester, M.D. Mr. H. H. Day. Mr. 8. Philbin. Mr. Melanctbon Burr. 
Alonzo 8. Ball, M.D. Mr. J. O. Fowler. Mr. H. J. Seaman. Mr. C. B. Cochran. 
Law M.D. Mr. F. L. Talcott. Mr. Co’r't. Palmer. Mr. Thos. J. Coleman. 
Wm. Power, M.D. Mr. L. Hargous. Mr. Rufus Sanger. Mr. Butler. 
Alwin Bogart, M.D. Mr. Jno. B. Hillyer. Mr. A bf t. Mr. John Davies. 
Guon, M.D. Mr. T. Ketchu: Mr. A. Trowbridge. Capt. K. Couillard. 
Dr. Maurice Levett. Mr. W. H. Livington. Mr. T. J. Townsend. 
Folker J. Beck, Esq. Mr. W.N. M* Mr. John ‘Z- 
Wm. M. Allen, Esq. Mr. Wm. F. Moller Mr. ©. 
FPRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


NESS. 


48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near Madison 


No. Park. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR COLLEGE AXD 
BUSIN Will re-open on Tuesday, 


15th. Prospectus 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, of Paris. 





A*R242— 
and accust 


ters will be employed ; 


an York. 


higher branches of Engi: 


English Lad: 
of co= Young Ladies as Travelling 4S aetiee —— the Continent of Europe, The fi 
pcearee et 


ber or earlier would be accepted. A 


, of Prosestant 


y_ of middle the 
tw Tuition and Yrravelling, ts desiro ‘bf undertaking t oe 


rst mas- 
nglish Literatare pursued ; and ney 
aa 
ferences of the highest r Penpectabllas can be given and will be uired. 
or further perveulare apply, pre pall, to D. £. F., Office of the 18 Beekman street, 





_ hours dail 
M°88NG Turrion - ~An n English lady ine Str i 2 houre <n 


lish with French, “Toes. and Baneing. Novem- 


of aaa RIL & JACKSON, 73 inane Music Store. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RARE prpmeed BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
anear LIBRARY SALE OF THE LATE EARL OF SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND, 
sg bby wir Bed ata of poy Libraries and ali Book Collectors. 


“ring and will b 
on appl o are prep Tr me will be forwarded to 


any addre 
EEVE, Tmpe 
No. 


gratis, 
porter of London Hooks 
Fulton Street, New York, 





A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT 
On the First of November, 

They will commence the issue of 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


They will aim to furnish the reading public a new source of cenusement and instruction, 
and to give to authors a new and independent vehicle of thought 
The current literature, and the prominent questions of the day, will receive due attention ; 
while at the same time, no pains will be spared to present an attractive miscellany of tales, 
abies, and poetry, from the best writers. 
Lay | other genetoetere, they are permitted te name the follewing, from whom articles 
may be expec 


Wri H. Pr 





traits,” 


'RESOOTT, rs. H. Bercwer Stowe, Mre 
Ratra Watpo Emerson, odes W. Loxcreow, 7 ot Rath, " Mary 
Natn’t Hawraorne, Joun G. Wurrrrer, 
Ouiver Wenxvem. Hotwes, James R. Lowell, 
J. Lotmnor Motiey, Geo. Wu, Curtia, 
Hermans MPLVILLE, Prof. C. C, Peaton, 
Prof. . CHILD, E. P. Wairrre, 
Epuuxp Qurscy, J. T. Trowsnrper, e,’ 
Author of * oe renminy,” Author of ‘* Neighbour Miss Rose Teunr, 

Cc. W. Pav Jack wood,” &e., 18 CoLins, 

Auibor of "1 “Twice Mar- G_ Rurrint, Author of “ The Dead Se- 

sees of * Doetor Anto- cret,”” &e. 
Siinuey Broo: . Wurrrr, 
of * ‘nepen © ‘ourt,’’ Janea wanes Author 7. me ~ Walitienl Per- 

Taos W. Parsons. Author of * Singleton Fon- 


tenoy, &c. 

The atienti uthers is vespestfaliy invited to this advertisement. All articles received 
will be corefally examined, and, if accepted, will be in ne oe id for, 

The publishers will aim to have each number ready in time a distribution and sabe im the 
wae ee parts of the country, on or before the first day of the month for which & ts ia- 
Retail price, Twenty-five Cents each number. 

A liberal discount made to Clubs, or to those who buy to sell again. 

The atiention of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, Newsmen, and Book Agents, is requested, 

and their orders reapgetfully solicited. 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Pablished by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
w* 
population 





BSTER'’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 @epies are 
sold annually. The whole number that has been sold is greater Uuin that of the entire 
of the United States. 
Cornelis’s Series of School 

L eee GEOGRAPHY. Small ato. Mpp. 

I. i INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
tional 

Il.— 
Richly Lib 


a maps. Beautifully iustrated, 


jaree 4to. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
HSCHOOL OO GROOKAPHY A} AND DATA ag seer hy, tame, 405, 

A le ra) , large 

usirated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, ¥ : oe meen P a 


ce $1 00. 
Cornnens’s Grocraraies Sugrass au pan Nuno a In the 
gradual progresston “a In yropentt ime Ir & adaptation of 
each part to the age and grade o! rw ick it via fatended, In the admirable mode 
they prescribe for memorizing fall expianaiious and explicit 
directions for pees O the eatural divisions of earth. In their judicious selection of 
facta. In the ava instructive Sey of their In 
: arn eeneen Cee introd: fate the mape of owsk places Guly as are mentions 
su the 
QUACKEN2OS’ ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED Fang i. 
from the Earliest Discoveries to to the present time : my a Fall pocouns « 


fines, Blograp hical Notices \ us of ‘iettie 
Pields, and Pictorial Lilustrations. ator puta $i. ine 
(D. A. 2 Co. have in press, and will publish, QUAC qt adkeNbos® NATURAL PHILO- 
illustrations. 








i 
con by malt 


SOPHY t Acad 

PERKINS’ PRivany ARITH NETIC. 18mo. 160 21 cenis.—I. privine poet Lan 
ARITHMETIC. PRIMARY WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It contains mental exercises 
enough to train, yet not eno hb te overb: the mind. Each riders the emamapies 

PERKINS’ CEMENT ARY ARITHMETIC. lémo. 350 pp. 42 cents. In this werk no 
principle is left unelucidated. The subject of Fractions, of of Tpterest, = of Par- 

al Pa: themselves to the iner. The of Proportion is pre- 
sented with peculiar erent and os toa pees simplicity. 

remitth 


(post-paid) to any teacher 
(one ba pall in price, A complete Deeeriptiv tive Catalogue ef text- 
upon application by letter or otherwise. 


IccHARONT OFLA target en Oe Xt Rett cee 
H. HIGGINSON, 71 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
GROVER & BAKER'S 


Agents 
TED FAMILY MACHINE. 
DIFFERENT STYLES, WITH THB 1Azaee IMPROVEMENTS. THESE ARE 
unquestionably the best machines for Famtcy Use in the 
No family who prizes Home Comroats will do without a GROVER & BAKER MAOHINE, 
made expressly for Famuy Use. 
w Orleans ; 
hila. 


Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 57 St. Charles Street, N. 
Sireed, St. Louis ; € West Fourth Street, Cinciunatl ; and 790 West Street, P 


87 Front 
TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
| bee CONSEQUENCE OF THE FURROW CALLS WHICH T. pypecn aes 4s 
favoured with the A- 


-officer, 
Seats published by D. A. 











my phe his business b: ee 5 ENSIVE AL’ 
TION and addition to bis PREMISES, he has concluded to open y his STORE with 


A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN Serer IN 


Cloaks, Mani Ereyplag Wrappe for 
Whar ear, 7 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST lOtm, 1857. 


WILLIAM BUCH AN AN MACKENZIE, 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side. 


2.2-t8 Gaqreenamenenmaitemmnaiamane eout. 
WB Mek 





NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





| quiring a thoro 


p2@eF,.2:.. J. Ww. 9. 8 








1° FOR YOUNG LADLE! 
Benoa wil re-open on MONDAY SEFTEMBE 
on 
accomplised ed 


residence, No. 5 ¢ Setiage Place, 3 
Family Classes attended at their own 


Aa othe LEAF, 4% Friel 


Clinton. 


ER 14h, with every deunbie 
y= WS is = pa to | resume h ner umtry 
ELOCUTION aod ORATORY with Palen E PUPILS, at bis 
Gam Sieneker Street. 





= 
» 





It is easily accessivle by the Nerth 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


Tes ABOVE a ey ye AND ee HOTEL yt ath OF THE MOST 
the cit; oe at the rsection of Broadway and 


wenty second ul situations in 
"ihe second Street and 


is kept the American und Barepean 

on 

ee, &c., attached Lem 
\ransient tor will find e 

deligh' 


e+ + 
Depots can be reached b: 
eo 


‘th a render guests comfortable. 
with every regard to "be ease, 
of the most economical 1 


| tel tel wil be found one of 
| ™ New York, July, 1857. 


inte: Avenae, 


, ha’ atené 

a treet ile orm rut tho ita beard 

very found 

lw situation a noch that atthe principal Fortes sod Rasen 

y Omnibusses passing at Umes. 4 residence in the summer it 

assures his friends and the public that no exertion 
The bote! has all the mow.in 





comfort, 
uu the city—no ad 
FRANCIS RIDER, 





|, STORES, 


Tae 
GIVEN Fone’ an aoe gees 


| Ry MANIFESTO.—Wuenrsas, ( 
SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRULNG FROM THE S4LE OF 

Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pilis, 

areas Gan ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UF A VARIETY OF PoTsONOUS 


TO REPRESENT THE SANE, THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE 4 wy | 
AND IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepsoes, Roacuss, PLayt 
AXD OTHER LxsecTs, 


iy gh tg PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE 
CRLLAKS, Bal 


LYON’S MAGNETIC 


‘TES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE 
DOMESTIC 


Lron Lerre 
THE Kine or Paves, Tas Passoert or Tae UsitTEp States, anp THE 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


ayp I 





MOVED BY A DE- 


INP ALLABLE 
Lice, Ax joTus, Fics 
LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; 


UPON FOR CLEANING HOUSES, 
WAREROUSES, AC., OF RATS AND DICE, 18 


OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE PURPOSES. 


RS FROM PRINCE ALBERT, 


ne 
: 
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: 

Ht 
A 
SEegge 


‘| 
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aes Cone 


= 
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HIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, Yew 


EBURE 4 ARTICLE OF ENGLIS 
and Family Use, for sale by the 


‘ork ity. 

1JtH BLOBRBERRY WINE for Me= 
DWIN & RDGERLY 
Proprietors of Rageriy's Celebrated Turkish ‘Wine, 
First Street, near the Bowery, 

Where ail orders, by Post or , will be prompuy answered. 
BEAUTIFUL & IMPORT WT imprevewent 1 im Artificial Teeth. 
Dr. Leveut, Dentist, 2 Et A tear Broadway, invites t ublic to ex. 
pg ne ites aa be fe unapproachabi b; ay Seer 

Les w' 

other method. My lished The Pu fut perietiy unappronciable by any and ane 
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s. 
ber, at 103, 0” 


post OFFICE NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROP’ 
per U.S. Steamer 4 this Oflice on 
clock, A.M. 


RIEL, will close at 











inst 

MEN x EUROPE 48D Ammaica. He UXVITES ATTENTION TO THE Same aT UIs CeNTRAL Deror, OovIs yeapeetfully inforens acq 

4a“ aY. BE. LYON & ©0. in this city that be has ished a Meee Ly eeu. 2 doors pm Amity 
<i as sinewndind | seet where oite Gold * ion, oa a nee 3 i Watches rep Fancy Gonds a ans 

VIS & DUG A at Law. Office No. — restored to now. by 

P'S EXCHANGE Cite New Dieane brent Business in the Courts of New | Old Plated Silver replated, equa to ieterences will be given te 

Cctaame, 7 St. Charles, etc., etc., prompuy atiended w. ui LOUIS ra “H, 685 Broadway, two doors above = Asity Rivest, Street. 

D WALWORTH, A y and © lior at Law. 

. 


Witenes, Xe New Y: r FF. Se went, Ro. a ny 


Plates, Envelopes, &c. 





SA TURDAY. the Set day’ of Octo METROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPES. 
lL. V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


SkE ADVERTISEMENT ON OUTSIDE. 








EL LLL A 


_ She Albi or, 


September 2% 








BANKERS, 
@ORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YrorRK, 
Insuc Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
cate Cities of the World. 


AlsO 
Credits on Nears. G80. PEABODY 4 CO., of London ; and for 
INDIA, CHINA be on wo DY & CO, or on the ORIENTAL © 
BANK CORPORATION, of London. 
"BRANCHES AND AGENCIES | “ur 


Canton Shanghai, Caleutta, Singapore. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, 
dite for A 1 an the Bank Wales, of London. 





ew South 
BRANCHES AND Soevcies ar 


MAITLAND AND NEWC. 
BRISBANE AND L Wiel 







a3 


Melborne. 
CASTLEMAINE... 


SANDEURST AGENCY 
OVENS AGBNC 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 





New Yor«, jot, } 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & CO. 3 BULL ING. 
We bog te announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Pittand U0, negotiating of yORmes AND DOMESTIC | Ex Ay my MERCANTILE PA- 
Lose 7 Buying and Se of STOCKS, 8, &e. 
experience o House of DUNG x SHEKMAN rin from the commencement of 
mart ness Soul tbe 2 Sonducting . y- WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE LN REFERRING, alfords us 
poouliar we propose. 
ee wh be ven to Orders for’ the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BONDS — vouen excita NOR. 
on all Spm ss of the country upon the most favourable terms. 
. LEWIS. 
TinkODORE STOUT. 
add?’'« to the above reference, we permission, the follow’ 
» per J. T. Sourrer, Ny se President of the Bank of the Repu lie. 
f 24. Barnes, Esq. erchants’ xchange 
gates B. eamee, Bsq., New York. 
“. 
Exastus Coamne, Eaq., Alba 
Cus. H. Pisuer, ‘Esq., ‘Philadelphia. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN B. 


NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 





LETTERS OF CREDIT on all the principal towns and cities 
GHRAT RITALX, HOLLAND. SWITZERLAND,  ReNSLAS 
IRRLA SPALN, ITALY, : SWEDEN 
ATHRNS, CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
BRYROUT, JERUSALEM, &e., de. 


Office in New , York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
a” ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





J. C. MAYER, 
GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO, 36 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
aon, 


anch Bank of Montreal, in Toronto, Canada West, 
ben Bank “Toronto, Canada West. 


Hanover Bank, New York. 
N.B HH] 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bes AND ¥OtRS PAYABLE Pd CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
America has branches or and when 


e is provided fer, 
payable without Bac ide will be uniformly Scotland 
credits ‘ranted, and bill pureheed and and collected ow Wagiand, Ireland, 
Feoviness, a) ve am } No. 29 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
wT. & CAMPORESE & EXCHANGE Co, 


82 Broadway, N. Y., . 
ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIF ORAL REGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
D fecnos ob Calo the Mail Steamers of 
Oregon, and 


the 5th and of each mon’ 
the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Insue Rawk OF CHARLESTON on the 
fis a OF LIVERPOOL, 
of One See Bates upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exeuanp, Ine- 




















SWIFT Rawson x co., 
BANKERS, 31 


D*s¥. ON THE BANK -. LONDON, AND, MAKE tre] [RERITTANORS 0 To Ley 
‘the principal places of Weat a ‘and North west. . none 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE aT 


No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 
‘THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUF, ™D 
DHALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING AEDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA 
H ovat of Sa!tpetre, continue to offer their well-known brands of —— 


Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS, 
Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, 








mp afall of qua 
Mandar of Sir heir POWDER, whlch hasow wifayed teotighess 


pe jon for more than 
~~ other orld. 
einen oa Te er bye 4's 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water 
A. B. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


TOTBEs 


BAX Gesencting 
of State, in the place of seat TH = 
Beh P opted patty, A Gunpireiion, te | in the place of Le- 


Street. 

A. G. HAZARD, President. 

or New Yous, Secretary's Orrice, Ausayy, Aug. 31, 1857. 

SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY OF Nit 

Sines, dint ot the General be held ings Sito er FUE. Es- 
first Monday ‘ollowing officers are 





of November next, et the follo 


city of New 
Police Justice of the Third District ia the ety 
J ourth District 


i 
& 


BE 
Pests 
i 
est 
= 
i 
: 
5 
r 
i 
si) 
i 


; 
E 
FE 
x 
i 
H 
£ 
2 
2 
Al 


of the 
fake Disketote in the city 
__ Seventh, Eighth, 
the Alms I ba he Saale hy 
y, ou nt 
lex. W. Bradford order. 


ord.—A Recorder, in 
Horney, in place of A. Oakley Hall.—And a R tater. tt lace 
whose terms of office will expire on The tas ‘of Decem ber ment. 
respectfully, J. 7. HEADLES, Secretary y of Sia Me. 


Susnive’s Orrice, New York, Sept. 3, 1857. 
above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secre r 
ute in such case made and provided. “lua Wie 
Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
All the publie 


in the county will 
qd <4 ‘and ia thei bila oy: & sty ey tf ys 


the Board of Super for ~—— hy 
Ste & arucke Sd, pat int, page les. Payment." See Kevined Statutes, roll chap 


Rema EYE BALSAM.—For Inflamed Eyelids.—The 
of ub lid renders ye delicate 
from en: nad Coombes allected: © pardonterty imnaitive Se ‘and liable to disease, whea 
pea Bott dlapection to attach to itself f hamoare iaoun Goes 
habit are di y are 
called sore Seyen ‘and are tortured b 
Se me may obtain almost lacares be 9 yr dy 


| 
H 
: 
Hes 


Hf 
ft 
i 


ipa 
g 


7 








A.B. 
ate sor old by s z SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


DAES Rare amano > aa 
Fourth Avenue. 








“THOMAS McMULLEN, _ 
Wime Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Frans FoR oe A LARGE AND } gh ymteeerors een STOCK OF FINE OLD 
and F 


Fy posse: 
cesses Ov ond those of uns purchase viz: PA er wleh- e = 
= Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Sauterne — Chablis — 
— Ram—Holland Gin—Scotch Malt— 


Bargundy vin te jmoure—Cognes Brendy—s 
and Bourbon Whisk: 


Ba AGENT FOR :BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 28 





iy ane motete prices 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AND RUMS, 
eee Rea ERRT. MADEIRA AND ene. WINES, 


AMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





& CO,, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
y RS. LADE & SO) 
MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS Giese ON rik hie ant MESS LA NS, 
ll assortmen: of their 
BORDEAUX. AND L . —~ oo WINES 


a@ N.B.—Orders for direct wT. papi in and on liberal terms. 





AGNE. 
Ts UNDERSIGHED, SOLE AG IN THE UNITED STATES FOR Li. SALE OF 
es of i MRUINART PERE & FILS, Revs, b Ere 
= the trade = * able "generally that he has made arrangements with the fo 
ely, e aale 

= SO RINT eR ry CO. ; N. BLOO DGOOP Sinem 4 DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 

OLIVER; B. M. & oe WHITLOCK & CO. 8. RWIN,; CHESTER DRIGGS ; 

HEN. D. FELTER; J. ew GEERY , PARK ‘%&TILFORD ; E. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 

pe eer comes ea eronms a 
to 

— ee hTHE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 


which be found in jmanee oe bed ual, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 
pened = From the ace and large means of Meners Legian, Pant & Fula, and 
their desire to furnish a W wich shall meet with the app qryeemem, be <j 
suaded that a 


robation of 
trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of this wine. 
trends the same to his customers and friends. . MELETTA, $8 Beaver-street.. 


HIS I8 STRONG SAROROeR, YET BOGLE’S 
to be 
(among whom was Dr. Hay the eminent and State 


BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 








s follows. Raithaet Swit arren and pre aA AS = rae 
store gray r nat and y fal calor ing the completion of 
without dyeing it. All of which results the proprietor will guarantee, wh: by ze- 
le responsible es by steing and judging te cate for 
Vor sale at No. 18 Bend ecrect, Now York, at Woe baie shanenocing Fluid that 
sree’ ew Yor! re- 
cedes it in application, &) cents =: 7 





WHE ASBROUCK, Stauioners’ 
variety of nt W. Was ieparirs 


Bu merchants are invited to 


N I Sond 12 Bones 
mg tty Hayy jor sale at $7 


F Staple Stationery ; 
Drafts, Sener and Shipping pea Wy - FE ~ =— 
ceils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Saat Fy? tby 
Dh tis oe and LITHOGRAPHY je qneeeied ak Sow satan. Cards, 


rere Noe 





F ay ope ee will render the teeth as wi! 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AYR Arron. ME THEIR ORR FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 


WINE is made from x & SUPERIOR QUaLITY, grown in Missouri, 
and is believed to be fly a if not » e best Import pene. 
Quarts wnd Pints of PARKLING CATAWBA, ” and of the “CAB ,” in cases, 


for sale, in da 14 e 
sn me RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 58 Exchange Place. 


hite 
skin, remove tan — freckles, and im a delightful 
ff own ~ ~ te ue a 
or ions. al ih ‘or % will 

Sold by a Draggiats and Fry ——— 


Ss CREAM OF WILD vLoWwERsS— 


Bit tr spriieret 


others will ill and it oupecier ur 
mothers it 
find it unsurpassed. 


. Gs. FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 





THE CANADA 





REMOVAL. 
B. pads ¥ 4 Successor to 
NEER & CO. 
wink pA h- AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
ribed Capital 


COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital.............. 
SSURANCES Ly a ad ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FO) WHOL 
A* with or wi na Profit.” Rodowmen Le dh nae : - F S hd 
remium for the coven years interest 
Soon” ee ‘on Joint Lag J sonia. Jeary remain “se 
‘or an. tag 000. 
Low rates of Premium, qoestvehie euneall 5 or by bal half- a jastalments. 
———— of the affairs of the Com Teg FY : nial diatons ion of pi The Accuma- 
wollen cemust sivaien aaitned duration. 
Policies of ive years urchased at a valuation. 
— may or necessitated Sane thi 
my Sa em scontinue payment of Premiums, 
beral regulations ov yt amg 


with further charges. 





Rauces, Caorne, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
mp as Provisions, including their Celebrated Buxuixctox Hams, West- 


Hams, Beef , 
. GOSHEN BUTTER Teceived fresh every 


magring fom the mest approved Dairies. Al! of 
which they deliver free of oharge to all para of the above p and all the neigh- 
bouring country adjacent thereto 





J. J. DRUMMOND & CO., 


CORNER OF CANAL AND meagre ne STREETS, NEW YORK, 








AVE constantly on hand @ a Large and Well- Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 

which can be found Titos & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebrated City 

Cured Hams, H eck and other Celebrated of ves and randies, ines, Cor- 

di Seoteh he, Philadelphia Ales and Porter. Preserv: gues in Bw.  wetely. 

Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and A Wolfe's Sch W. 8. C. Club House Gin, 
in wood or glass, 

INVIN KITCHEN RANGE. 
i dand P: din 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 





URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE FuRv Ai INTRODUCED, THEY Baye 
so great a favorite with the pub! them to 





become so ” 

jy A en ote ranges per annum. VXI concede that th 1 >~ 
possible cost. prritie 2. LM MOLT TRON ROR PWORK: vs 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 





WILLIAM COBB'S 
Arey? Royiy® SALOON AND ey 35 COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
attached heating tors, dining rooms, 4c. Laundry 

Hy ty ty Broil Oren Cakes Sriddle, nks also, Steam Tables, 
Coffee and Tea Urns ; Copper, and Iron Kitchen F Depot, 23 West Broad: 
war New aS 

of Portab.e Gas Works. 
a “Teatenner of tas aera teenie a cae aoe 
N. Aubin’s Universal Generator, ater Tank ae for Factories, Hotels, 
and te Pi 0. Villages and Gl 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACELE 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above A: Worki’s 
on hand a and well assorted Stock of RODS, Auririctad 

ph, TROUT FLIES, &c., 99 SE ciiincadb was & most libe- 


Merchants dealing in Be haere AANA, WER OR Rae Cae ees ee 
fore making their p 











Stock before 
THOMAS H ae. New York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, y exp Fish- 
ermen to be the best Baét for Trolling ever invented. 
J, C. CON. Y¥ Sergent, ee, Tart, Manufacture 
J. 3 and Importers o Or ee ee ery arucle to aul the 
amateur or dealer. Tee Gal nine Si) ver, and the Gapaieh Pelhes unstans awarded to 
J. & J. 0. ©. for the best art above all competitors. 
The irae supplied at moderate prices and on iberal terme Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 
Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all kinds. 





T AND UNUSUAL CEMENTS ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRSTCLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
on 


|G -GLASSES, Pra 
t of the deduction at the be Lew. 
est Market Prices, and the privilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock and 


en wo neh perme. 
AMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 





HERRING'S P. CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
Wwe H‘LL’S PATENT POWDER hay ad LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 

warded separate Medals at the World's Fair, London, 1851, Pnceaeey oy pe ae | po 
yj. 1853, and are the only American Safes tpt, T-S London Wi rid 


Safes now atmit! to be superior to an. ores ettared to Gee gublie, ant the eu- 
scribders challenge the world to prod an instance *e these Safes failing to preserve their 
‘h the hottest fires, or a burglar yo 


we are Oe Ror Proot Latkes sn 
ring’s Patent Champion Saf ‘3 sient | wder 

op PNR IF ntRRING 2 00. @ ig oF Soba oer a 
—Burglar Proof Safes. or securing late, Jewelry other valuab' 
as trem twenty-Gve to Gve hundred Golaee, am 


CHOICE F LANDS FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RATUROAD COMPANY I8s Now y meie TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Lands in Tracts of 40 upwards, on 

Credits, and at at Low Rates of Tai 
These lands were granted by the B toed in the 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They from Ni oth ee nee orth 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme Sou Se and taclade e variety of cli 
mate and productions found between those paral) ~ 








| DELLUC & 


means, to acquire a comfortad’ a few years.—Chicago is now the 

fends can be tranaporicd to that market, wake them mach with which the a &-f 7 

can be transported to market, make them reek y ery re the prices asked, 

Can Gee mers Fee © oer «tates, AS cost of is a per- 
petual tax on the laiter, which must be borne by the y=: 4 in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c.— Title pa ts made, Deeds 
ere quocuted Oy 0 Trusens appease by the State, (tit — is vested, to the 
purchasers, convey to absolute Uvles in Fee Simple, free of every in 
cumbrance, lien or 

THE PRICES A 


REF OM 86 TO Od; INTEREST ORLY 3 PER CERRY IWENTY PER 
cent. will be deducted from the eredit p for Cash. Those who purchase on ong credit, 


give notes apy yey and are required to improve one-tenth 
ann for ive 80 as to have one-half the land under cultivation, at the end of that 
ume. urveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Landa, free of 











Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GAR 
GS Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 














SPeOIMED Bs RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
FOR LIFE. BALF CREDIT. EX DOW MENT sS5UR4NCE. 
GR ‘ Half Premium | Whole Prem wo . 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., < | With Profit. | with’t Prost. | ! - At 60 or death | At @5 or death 
wo. 158 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, ist seven years | rem’r of life} if earlier. if earlier. 
Opposite the Hudson | $180 $173 so * 18 
YONKERS, | 22 201 1 06 “8 os “3 
opposite the Railroad Depot. 35| 257 2 32 13 246 348 292 
AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION | #0! _5 06 2 a3 14 2 88 465 371 
of Fine Groceries, includi ne jes, most approv F of ulm te information may be obtainea on 
branda of Champagne, ticluding tiding their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Claret | yw" cTMONS’ Sheraen, Mant inn Weertoany a ie hemes Consus” agene ae 
The Fineat Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Jara Cotte. a Detroit, Michigan’ a St Joba, XB. snd at Su John's Newfoundland 
All the diferent kinds of 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Atlantic. 
omen ¥ and 


Utlice—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. 


sRiTist COMMERCIAL compayy 


apTe es. (WITH SECSHUL ATION $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
ig the Halt P ~~ Nad remain on loan. Losses Prompily paid. Cali 


M. KNEVITT, Acrvary. 





MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


——" PP aimer. Moses Taylor, 
F. ames 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. 
mak ~ ox fois Tighe. 
‘eter Cooper. 
Augustus H. Wi Jobn 
Andata a of oe De Board of 
was unanimously President for 2. ensul 
aa Fentuvare, "continues to insure against Loss or 
H b nga, Ships in Port, and their 





COMPANY. 


Thorne. 
B. Miotern. 
iG the following on. wie P. PALMER, Esq. 
e by ve, } + «! Merchandise, 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 





The Ships composing this line are: 





Price of passage from New Form tof tiverp 
clusive use of extra sized state 
. e a eon attached % —- ahi 
ve 








or - apply o 
EDWARD K. COLLI 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Go. tie 

STEPHEN KENNARD & bo., Be. No. 21 “Austin Friars, 
Bu. WAINWRIGHT & Co.,' Pi 


eee mw a Uills of lading are signed theref: 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U.S. M. STEAMERS 


The ATLANTIC...... ex Evpripes. | The BALTIC...... t Joszra Comstock. 
be rit ADRIATIC pasccee : -Capt. James wo 
These ships having been built b: tract express! Government service, every 
has been en in their —— a la in the mea, to insure strength and cyeed” 
and their A comfort. 





No, 56 Wall-street, New York. 


London. 


The owners of these ships wil tobe accountable for ent ver, bulion, mpc fewary 
or metals, unless ‘or, and the 


value thereof ex- 





a 


Benson ; ‘JASON 
DON AND SOUTHA 
bate poe ny ay for LONDO: EN, euning 
and mails for Kngland and They will remain 
Rerorste, they wil! we 3 es for NEW YORK on 
stopping only at Soutita: These are of the first 





A Feed pp 
BS OF PASSAGE aor Cabin, $90, in, $50 5 
wet Fs IAN 
For freight or passage, ap; 


Second Cab 
A. » will sail from NEW YORK, on '‘WEDNES 
¥ to ©. H. SAND, 11 South Wiliam Street. 


CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 


& BREMEN. 


SOUTHAMPTON, LON’ 
HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS * “QUEEN 0 OF THE SOUTH,” 2221 tons, 
Bae, “INDIANA,” oy = “ARGO,” 2315 tons 


tons; 


tons, € Britton, 
KUROP AN AN AMERICAN pay SHIPPING COMPANY OF LON- 
MPTON, are inted to sail from NEW YORK on every alternate 
at SouTHamrTon o lena pesnenene 
vant oub aay at London, and thon prowesd proceed 


alternate SATURDAY, 
and have s 


AY, Sept. 30th. 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Battimors, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leiteh | Crry or Mascursrer, 2109 tons, Kennedy 
Soy oo Wiacemeerces sen tous, Capt. Petrie KanGaroo, ........... 1874 Lons, Jedrey 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended to eail as follows : 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

Rengeres.. aceceoeceser Wednesday... Ae * Kongaren. eocccsccoccess Thursday -Sept'er 17 

cit timore, .. . i timore,.....- - ¢ 
. bad cen tabiniene Weteeshag” ” And each alternate Thursday. 


Backs OF CABIN P 488 AO —Prem Wow York and Fiiadelphia, . apap 
21 Guineas. 17 Guineas. and 15 Gui 





ate all havi: es in the 
THIRD PASSENGERS.—A 
and in as much Provisions as 


"Yociuding trewards Pee. 
nanger of Third 


Class Passengers will be 

















MANY. Payable in all 














OFFICE, NO. 18 





hen, found m aired; From Philadelphia and New York, $30; 
from ceapee, 
Certificates wie bo tenet ro pt ft 
friends. at _' 
ert a oo EE 
fort and accommodation of Bar eh from £1 
taken by these vessels at usual rates. —All goods sent to pf me be forwarded with 
and —For Freight or re ly at the te Compa 
or WILLIAM INMAN, JOHN G. No. 15 Broadway, Ne’ 
Nos. 1 and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agent. 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Roox Lien, (new! ANTaRcTIC. ‘ (new). 
coe ae ANDRew Foster. goats oy Cuirrana, 
peoren, ow? FALENA. pee co Raseeen, GS 
Wuiam Tarso RAPPABANNOCK. 
ARCTIC. CONTINEST. Cuagies Buck. 
PROGRESS. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Lous. New Hampsurre. Ricuaxp Moasm. 
CHIMBORAZO. West Pour. Guaxce. 
Rosesa. Racer. CENTURION. 
le ADRIATIO. 
“xX” Line of London 
Amazon, SovuTuaMrtoy. 
} J QUEEN Hewpaick Hupsox. PALesTINE, 


‘ONSHIRE. Mancaret Evans. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND OER 
the Towns without discount or any 





South Street New York. 
Wa TLFOOUTT & OO. Be Gonege’s Dalaings, Liverpedt. 
vu. roune. W. YOUNG & CO, 


BEEKMAN 8T. 





